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feature is the yellow or dark coloration of | Written expres 
the fangs of the milk teeth, while the ex. 
portions of _ —— teeth make 
their appearance throug! the gums in ad- 
vonaedbeneds at about the follewi dates. 
The first pair at one year; the second pair at 
one year anda half; the third pair at two 
years and three months, the fourth and last 
air at three years. It will be observed that 
omen the appearance of tae first two pairs 
there is an interval of six months, while 


sly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


SUGAR OR ROCK MAPLES. 


cover, where it can be kept dry and ready 
for use at all times; in this way he will be 
able to save large quantities of valuable 
fertilizers, which otherwise would not only 
be lost, but an injury to the health of those 
who live on the farm. 


THE VALUE OF MUCK. 


The farmer who has a deposit of muck on 
his farm, and understands the best way to 
manage it, has a great advantage over those 
who do not have such deposit, especially, if 
a portion of his farm is composed of a light 
sandy loam. As no two deposits are ex- 


planting into nursery lines. With so doing 
can a plentiful crop well be secured. An- 
other time I will say something about pine 


The Apiary. 
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EGGS OF REPTILES FOR FOOD. 
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To the Editor Mass. Ploughman : 


I am a subscriber to your valuable paper 
and find much in its columns to interest and 
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BY CHARLES M. HOVEY. 
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ON THE FARM. 
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| sorbent. 


peculiarities of each, before we can under- 
stand its real value, and know in what form 
it can be used to the best advantage. Some 
deposits of muck are so thoroughly decom- 
posed, and are so free from acid, that it can 
be at once applied to the growing crops, 
with good results; while other deposits are 
0 slightly decomposed, and are so full of 
acid that applied to vegetation in its crude 
state, would not only be of no benefit, but a 
positive injury to the growing crops; there 
is, however, one way that nearly all deposits 
may be used, to a limited extent, with good 
results, that is, as an absorbent; but, even 
when used for this purpose, it is often badly 
managed; sometimes it is used in a compar- 


being dug, and sometimes it is used after it 
has been dried in large lumps without any 
When used for ab- 
sorbents, it 1s important that it should not 
only be perfectly dry, but that it should be 
well pulverized. While some deposits read- 
ily dry and separate, others if dried in a 


effort to pulverize it. 


single season, dry hard, and so compact that 
the Jumps shed water equal to a rock ; thus 
while one kind may be easily prepared for 
use in a single season, the other, unless the 
lumps be ground, require at least two sea- 
sons, It is always safe to dig muck several 
years before it is required for use as an ab- 
The frosts of winter act on the 


| lumps and pulverize them, so that they be- 


come fine and in a proper condition to 
absorb very readily the liquids of the farm. 


| If the muck is well dried and pulverized, it 


requires but a very small quantity to absorb 
the liquids and odors in comparison to what 
it would if used in a half dried state. 

No farm should be without dried muck» 


well pulverized, in sufficient quantities to | 


readily absorb all of the valuable liquids and 
disagreeable odors of the farm, even if it has 
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“ ASPARAGUS.” 
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Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Mr. Hovey’s interesting article on Aspar- 
agns in the Ploughman of to-day prompts 
me to tell of my experience with it. In the 
Ploughman of May 18 and 25, and June 8 
1878, are statements as to some shoots I then 
had, four of which weighed one and one-quar- 
ter pounds, and also of one shoot which 
Those shoots 
were all twelve inches long, four inches of 
which was cut below the surface, but the 
eight inches above were close budded and 
good eating. In this connection I can say a 
word in favor of the Stockbridge Fertilizer, 
for although it is expensive, yet it did 
doubtless cause that large asparagus. Very 
early in the spring of 1877 I harrowed in 
7,00 worth of that{fertilizer on about twen. 
ty rods, but that year my asparagus on that 
part was no better than where | put stable 
manure only, and I was rather disgusted 
with the fertilizer. 

The next year, however, I cut those large 
shoots on that part and got about one-third 
more asparagus than I did on the other 
twenty rods. I have one stalk now growing 
where | put that fertilizer which is eleven 
feet in height and three inches in cireumfer- 
ence at the butt. 

In the spring of 1874 I bought two years 
| old “ Giant ” roots ot Mr. Leonard Weston: 
7 . , : 
| of Lincoln, and he from his own experience 

and that of Mr. Moore, of Concord, informed 
| me how to set them. I had fifty rods of land, 
| forty of which was a light sandy loam about 
| eight inches in depth, with yellow sand below 
| that, the other ten rods was a heavy clay 


weighed one-haif of a pound, 





To the Editor of the Mass. Ploughman. 

I am not going to talk upon this subject 
without knowing something aboct it. I am 
no novice in the business, for nearly fifty 
years ago I commenced sending butter to 
Quincy Hall Market. One man had it, the 
elder Hovey, who has passed away, The 
price that I got for my butter was from 
twenty-five to twenty-seven cents in April, 
running down in June to twenty-two, the 
lowest. Sometimes in the months of Sep- 
tember and October it would go up to thirty 
cents, but the larger portion of the lump 
butter brought from twelve to twenty cents 
per pound. 

For the last forty years my milk has gen- 
erally gone to Boston in cans, except when 
there was an overflow. The Worcester 
County Agricultural Society has given me a 
number of their first premiums, when there 
was no other Agricultural Society in the 
county, and from twenty to thirty applicants 
to contend against. I have also received 
premiums from the Middlesex South. 

Now let me speak of the manufacture of 
butter. Whata field is this for thought and 
experiment. My life has been one of ex 
periments, yet I hardly know where I stand 
to-day, and in my plein talk if I should step 
on any one’s corns, pardon me. I shall 
start with these premises: that all the 
rooms, cellar: and churns, also all the im- 


milk, cream or butter, should be as clean 
and sweet as water, air and lime can meke 
them. My own experience has been with 
the eight quert pan only, but from careful 
observation I should prefer the deep setting 
and the ice water. 
have less surface exposed to the atmosphere, 





loam from one and a-half to two feet deep, lis no danger of sour milk. 


the cream can be kept more pure, and there 
In using the 


which after four years’ growth I ploughed up, | shallow pans, the first twenty-four hours will 


as the asparagus was not one-half of the yield | 


give you the cream that will make the best 


plements which are used to manipulate the | 


after its predecessors. For backward grades, 
and the unimproved breeds, the eruption is 
about six months later for each pair of 
teeth, but even with them the mouth is full 
at three years and six months, 


after this each pair comes up nine months 








Ge Hors, 


HORSE BREEDING. 
| Minneapolis Tribune. ] 

The first thing to be done in breeding 
horses is to select the best animals, and the 
first indispensable quality in such animals is 
a good constitution. Without this as a 
foundation, all attempts to perfect a race of 
horses will be a failure. The animal that is 
selected fora breeder should have a deep 
chest, strong loins, good limbs and feet. The 
nervous temperament of the animal should 
by no means be overlooked. The eyes should 
be wide apart, full and clear. The ears 
shoula set apart, not lopped like those of 
the mule, nor pricked forward like the rab- 
bit’s. To these points of a good constitu- 
tion and a fine nervous temperament, add all 
the symmetry you can. Make sure of good 
size ; never take a mare weighing less than 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds, and not below fifteen 
and a half to sixteen hands high. ‘The fault 
with most of the horses bred in the past, is 
that they have been too small. We can com- 
pete successfully with any State in the Union 
in the breeding of horses, and our markets 
are the best. 
‘The next requisite is blood. Having se- 
lected your mare, never take any but a fixed 
blooded stallion. When you have the quali- 
ties already described, breed early so that 
your colt may get a good growth before flies 
bother the colt and dam. 


se NeNenee 





In regard to in-breeding, we must breed 
near enough to secure the desired qualities, 
and when once secured, to retain them ; but 


In the latter case you | we should not breed nearer than first cousins 


if we can avoid it. If in-and-in-breeding ” 


| is followed more closely than this, and per- 
| sisted in your colts will be eitner stillborn, 


or if living, they will be cripples. 
We should never sell the best animals. 
When a man has disposed of his best breed- 


A week or two ago one of your corres- 
pondents wished you to inform him through 
the Ploughman when the seeds ripen of the 
Sugar or Rock maples, when to sow them 
and what depth of soil should there be over 


~| them ? and your answer was nearly correct, 


yet I thought a few remarks on the subject 
would not be cut of place. 

Just now the young plants of the silver 
maple ( Acer dasycarpum) are about as bad as 
Mr. Warner’s “ pusley,” coming up every- 
where, between the crevices of the brick 
sidewalks, and paved gutters, directly in the 
wagon tracks of the streets, and in soft 
ground by the thousand, all planted by 
themselves, without the aid of man. So, 
too, are the elms ; in a depression in an ave- 
nue leading into our grounds, where it is 
damp ordinarily, and quite wet this year, 
and where the rains had floated the seeds in 
masses an inch thick into this depression, 
some thousands of little elms were a few 
days ago an inch high, with two or more 
leaves, completely covering the ground ; but 
disfiguring the walk they were hoed,up and 
raked off with other weeds, when growing 
where not wanted. Ina portion of our nur- 
series where we have ha'f a dozen large 
trees of the Norway maple (Acer plata- 
noides), a magnificent tree, quite equal to 
the Rock or Sugar, enly that the leaves 
keep nearly green till the frost destroys 
their color, and do not display that auroral 
splendor which gives the Rock its prominence 
over most other trees, at least over other 
ma;les; the young seedlings, some two to 
three feet high, stand as thick as the shoots 
inan asparagus bed. We usually dig up 
and plant out in nursery ‘ines wha’ we re- 
quire for sale, and destroy the remainder 
I have not, for more than ten years, had oc- 
casion to gather and sow any of these tree 
seeds, but have been at much expense to 


THE CARE OF COMB HONEY. 


[Am. Bee Journel.] 


that have been removed from the hives, 
should be examined every few days. 


be fumigated with sulphur. Cere must be 
taken not to give them too much, or it will 
disfigure the honey, giving it a greenish 
cast. 
course, on the size of the room or box you 
are using. It requires but very little of the 
fumes of sulphur to destroy life either ani- 
mal or vegetable. Fumigation will not des- 
troy the eggs, so it may be necessary to give 
tivem a second dose, after ali the eggs have 
had time to hatch. By close watching you 
will b2 able to discover the worms before 
they have done any material damage. They 
are very s‘rall at first, but you will notice 
their presence by seeing a small thread-like 
streak of a meaiy looking substance on the 
cappings or around the edge of the combs 
in the partly-filled cells. Comb honey 
should be kept in a warm, dark place. It 
should never be ailowed to stand where the 
sun will shine directly on the combs, espe- 
cially when behind glass. The cappings 
will soften in a few moments and settle 
down on the honey, giving it a dark ap- 
pearance. The object should be to keep the 
honey as white and clean as possible all the 
time. Comb honey will bring 2 or 3 cents 
more per pound, when nice and white, than 
that of the same quality in soiled or dis- 
colored packages.” 


WORKING UP COMB HONEY. 


Mre. L. Harrison, in the Prairsxe Farmer, 
gives the following plan for working up comb 
honey unfit for the market : 

“When the honey is marketed all un- 
sightly and unfilled combs are removed, and 
we find much of it granulated, so that ex. 
tracting is out of the question. A bee- 
sister once told the writer that she put all 
such comb honey into a pan and melted 
them in the oven, and that when it was 
cooled the wax would be in a solid cake on 





the surface, when it could be removed aod 


_ The following is good advice on the sub- 
ject from one of our most successful comb 
honey producers: “ Filled sections or boxes 


If the 
combs show signs of worms, the honey must 


The amount used will depend, of 


instruct. The little article in the last issue, 
“ Economizing Sugar,” for example, is worth 
to any house-keeper the price of the sub- 
scription, My reason for writing this article 
will be given further on. A farmer's son I 
was born and bred, among the Berkshire 
Hills in Western Massachusetts. In 1821, 
at twelve years of age, I took my first prem- 
ium at an Agricultural Fair—a set of silver 
teaspoons, valued at $t, for the best native 
sheep. No prouder knight ever bore away 
his silver trophy! The honor was received 
from the Berkshire Agricultural Society, 
founded in 1811,by Elkarcor Watson, the 
first and oldest of these time-honored insti. 
tutions, 

Sixty years have reaper since the boy, now 
an old man, walked up the broad aisle of the 
old Congregational Church in Pittsfield and 

took his prize! Great changes in agricul 

ture, its processes and appliances have taken 
place. The scythe has yielded to the mower, 
the sickle to the reaper, the flail to the 
thresher. 

While writing I am sitting near a wheat 
field and hear the masses as it is doing its 
labor-saving work. Agricultural chemistry 

was an unknown science ; its value is begin. 
ning to be appreciated. State governments 
are giving their patronage—premiums are 
offered to stimulate and encourage the hardy 


ed and undomesticated fowls and birds as 
food, it is proposed in conclusion to invite 
attention, briefly, to the consideration of the 
eggs of the reptilian species as articles of 
diet. The eggs of the species of tortoise 
are said to be delicious food for man, being 
both agreeable to the taste and nutritious. 
The white or albuminous part does not 
harden by boiling. The number of eggs laid 
by the green tortoise every spring in the 
sand is set down from 200 to 300; and it is 
added that not one-thirteenth of that num- 
ber of young ever resch the sea. The eggs 
are held to be of great value by Europeans 
and others; the shell is soft or elastic and of 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg; the tor- 
toise lays thrice a year at intervals uf two 
or three weeks, depositing in one night, as 
has been stated, 100 eggs. An experienced 
observer is required to detect the eggs, as 
they are ingenuously covered with sand. 
When a deposit is discovered the eggs may 
all be unearthed. 


TORTOISE EGGS, 

Among the Florida Keys and other places 
of sandy beaches and giassy shores, selected 
for the depositing of their eggs, fishermen 
readily track the tortoises to the places 
where the eggs are laid; such experts are 
some of the fishermen that they are seldom 
or never misled by the appearances that lead 





tillers of the soil. This is well, for agricul- 
ture is the underlying basis of national 
wealth. Our fathers’ were practical farmers 
and did everything by the hardest. The soil 
was poor, the climate hard ; but by untiring 
industry and rigid economy, they succeeded | 
in raising large and virtuous families. The 


industry and institution in tie United States | 
and ledin our American civilization. The 


j farms, the village church, and the district 


forces which have built up our national pros. 


them to the discovery of an egg deposit 
Several hundreds of eggs are sometimes dis- 
covered near the same spot. Of the marine 
turtles the eggs of the green species are 
deemed the best. The South American In- 
dians obtain from these eggs a clear sweet 
oil used asa substitute for butter—clean, 


| New England element has permeated every | wholesome and palatable as compared with 


oleomargarine and lardine. On the Amazon 
river millions of green turtles come ashore 
after the receding of the waters to lay their 


| school were the co-operating and combining }eggs. The certainty and abundance of the 
| 


harvest is such that it is estimated by the 


destroy them. ‘The Scarlet maple and the the clear honey would be underneath. We 
Rock, sow themselves in the same way, but | ttied this plan, but the honey was injured | St > ; lee: 
: yy ly being heated too much. We then tried| But, I sat aown to tell you of the interest of the river is about 5,000 jars of oil, it re- 
this way and succeeded better: The honey | J felt in y . | quiring 5,000 eggs to make a jar. A native 
often, as less freely than the others, and| was ne up in a pan, and set over a ancien yen pony a rs lof Brazil eats 25 of these eggs at a meal and 
ripening later in the season, not until Sep- kettle of boiling water, and stirred fre- : ma? OOW, tae ersey Delle. le Maeewean seanives‘a dosen fora break 
tember or October, too late to vegetate the | quently. Before the honey was very hot, the share in the general regret. It is a lose. But | fast Th y > d lei “l "4 T : 
’ ee . |: ° . . ey make a elicious omelet, n- 
same year, and the young plants do not| wax had risento the surface, and being set | is there not a lesson to be derived from this | 


j ' oe oan 
farmers } cattle can be well | © be carted several miles, but to cart it any 


| which it was on the sandy loam, and it was ing mare, he will advance in his work on the | perity. | acre. The annual harvest near the mouth 
same principle that the “frog jumped out of 
the well” one step ahead and two backward. 

It is poor policy to go to the city and buy 
a broken-down mare, thinking to make a 
breeder of her. Ina great majority of cases 
you will only breed defective animals. 


But after you have exercised the best 


butter, the next twenty-four hours will give 
too much expense to warm the clay soil and | you a cream that will make a poor, much 
keep it loose and mellow. 


I ploughed an: dug my trenches one foot 
| deep and one foot wide, rows three and one- 
| half feet apart, and set the roots one foot 


fattened on tt There can | Steat distance, to mix with the solid manure 


but grain. 





be no doubt that turnins make a valuable | #8 4 Work that usually gives but small re- not by any means eo lavishly, seeding less | 


of cattle. If 
turnips are sowed too thickly a great deal of 


| lighter colored butter. One thing in regard 
to the separation ; it takes all the cream out 
j}of the milk, therefore it is impossible to 
| make the best butter from that cream. 


turns. ‘The practice which some farmers have 
of carting large quantities of wet muck into 
the barnyard, and then carting it out again, 
in the spring, is one of these operations that 
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makes a great amount of work, for a small ! 
amount of gains. There are some soils that 
appear to be greatly benefitted by a liberal 
application of muck, in almost any form, 
while there are other soils that appear to re- | 
ceive no benefit whatever. Soils that are de- 
ficient in vegetable material, no doubt, may | 
be permanently improved by a liberal appli- 
cation of muck; for such soils it is not ne- | 


cessary that it should be passed through the | 


barn-yard, but may be carted direct to the | 


field, providing it has been dug out and ex- 
posed to the frosts of one or two winters. 
If one owns land away from home, in the 
vicinity of a depos.t of good muck, it may 
be a paying operation, to cart barn manure, 


| and compost with it for the benefit of such 


land; but the value of such operation will 


| depend on the character of the muck, and 


the wants of the land ; as a rule, where labor 
is as high as it isin New England, it does 
not pay to handle over bulky fertilizing ma- 
terials many times; therefore when practi- 
cable,coarse materials should be at once com- 
posted with the soil, always remembering 
that those containing large quantities of acid 
like some deposits of muck, should be ex- 
posed to the air and frosts for one or two 
season before they are applied. 

Muck, composed as it is of partially de- 
cayed vegetable matter contains large quan. 
tities of plant food, but before it can be 
taken up by the growing plant it must be so 
completely decomposed as to be readily solu- 
able in water, therefore the more thoroughly 
muck is decomposed, the nearer it approach- 
es to that condition, necessary to be avail- 
able for plant food; but the kind of vege- 
table material which the muck is composed 
of, has quite as much to do with its value, as 


| a fertilizer, as the progress it has made to- 


While there 
are some kinds of muck that are composed 
of leaves, that may have made but little pro- 
gress towards decomposition, when taken 


ward complete decomposition. 


out that will in a very short time after being 
taken out and exposed to the air become 
completely decomposed, there are also kinds 
that are composed of grasses, that, even if 
partially decomposed, when dug out will re- 
quire several seasons of exposure to the air 
before the work of decomposition is com- 
plete. 

One of the best materials to compost with 
muck is wood ashes; ten bushels to a cord 
of muck, will make a fertilizer that will 
greatly improve almost any crop grown on 
high land, and is believed by some to be 
equal to the same bulk of barn manure ; but 
there is so much difference in the quality of 
different deposits of muck, it would be use- 
less to attempt to estimate its value. Each 
farmer, by careful observation and experi- 
ment, must ascertain the value of the muck 
found on his farm; he must also endeavor 
to ascertain what particular portion of the 
farm it is the most profitable to apply it; 
for while there are some soils that would be 
improved by the application of almost any 
kind ot muck, there are other soils, to which 
the application of even good muck would be 
of little benefit, if not a positive injury. 
Although it may be difficult to decide to 
what extent it may be profitable to apply 
muck to the farm, itis a well settled fact, 
that dry muck in sufficient quantities to ab- 
sorb the liquids of the farm, not only well pays 
all the expense of digging and drying, but 
is also a great convenience, and promoter of 
health. It is true, dry sand, or loam, may 
be, and is, used for this purpose, but one 
load of dry muck will absorb and retain 
more ammonia, than a half dozen loads of 
sand, and while the muck contains large 
quantities of plant food which is made avail- 
able by the liquids which it absorbs, the 
sand is alnost destitute of plant food, 
besides while the dry muck fixes the ammo- 
nia in the. liquids, the sand will not, but 
much of it escapes ; therefore it is not what 
is needed to sweeten cesspools and vaults, 
and to purify the air in the vicinity of the 
dwelling. 

Every farmer should keep constantly on 
hand a good supply of dry muck, and in the 


| tween the rows during the season. The only | 


| apart in the rows. I then put into the trench- | 


es about four inches cf chip, stable, and 
slaughter-house manure, upon that put a lit- 
tle loam and set the roots with a little more 
soil eight inches below the surface and grad- 
ually filled the trenches by harrowing be- 


| 


two feet apart in the rows. 

Perhaps the modern English and French | 
modes of four feet apart each way might be | 
better still. 

I find that asparagus is a greedy feeder 
and not very particular about the kind, if 
there is only virtue in it. Almost anything 
commonly used as dressing (except high | 


| priced commercial fertilizers) will return 85 


for every $3 worth used. a Go 
Dennis, Cape Cod, July 30, 1881. 


“FARM LAW.” 


Editor Mass, Ploughman : 

As I had reason to suppose that the out- 
rageously absurd notion that a man has a 
right to use any portion of his neighbor's 
land for the cultivation of fruit had long 
since been exploded, I was surprised to find 
that the idea was still entertained by men 
of otherwise sound sense, (vide Judge Ben- 
nett’s lecture in the last Ploughman). 

It the Judge is right in his exp'anation of 
“ Farm Law,” I should like to inquire if my 
neighbor is sufficiently hoggish to insist 
upon using a portion of my land for the 
support of a fruit tree and I should see fit 
to use the same portion for a hog-pen, 
whether he would have a legal right to pre- 
vent his brethren of the pen from gobbling 
up the fruit as it falls. Or if I should plant 
a grape vine so near the tree that it would 
convert the tree into a natural trellis, 
whether I would not have the same right to 
the fruit of my vine that hung over his side 
of the fence that he would have to the fruit 
of his tree that hung over mine. Ur, still 
further, it I should dig down on my side of 
the fence and buiffl a concrete wall to pre- 
vent the encroachment of the roots of his 
tree upon my soil, and the tree should be 
injured thereby, whether I should be justly 
liable to the penalty he mentions for exer- 
cising an undoubted right. 

James A, Bazin. 
Ponkapog, August 1st, 1881. 


Mish Gulture, 
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GERMAN CARP. 


| Western Agriculturist.} 

The German carp are the right thing to 
have for those well up in fish. The United 
States Fish U i ito im- 
port them some five years ago. They soon 
multiply in such a ratio as to add materially 
to the food supply of the people. Professor 
Baird estimates that one pair breeding carp 
is sufficient to stock an acre of water, and 
that the spawn from a single fish will pro- 
duce from five to ten thousand young. Dis- 
cussing the carp and the water farm, the 
Philadelphia Ledger says: “ The business of 
water farming has already its rules and its 
profits. It makes an oid farmer start to be 
told that a quarter of an acre, laid down in 
water, will bring him in more profit in food 
raising than a quarter of an acre, cultivated 
in any other way. Also that corn fed to carp 
brings in twice or three times the returns in 
food that the same number of bushels fed to 
pigs or cattle. The carp isa vegetable 
feeder, so that it can support itself in the 
vegetable growths and conferve ponds and 
streams. But it thrives and increases enor- 
mously when regularly fed as other stock is 
fed. It does its own grazing if let alone, 
but it can be fattened for market on 
bread crumbs or cabbage leaves. Its most 
profitable food, however, is boiled dry corn 
—that is, corn out of the corn crib dried on 
the cob and then boiled.” The four-year- 
olds in the government ponds weigh from 
ten to fifteen pounds. Carp is the chicken 
of the water as to flesh, and we have given 
these details some prominence for our 
readers, because of the ease with which this 
quarter acre crop is raised, and because 
whatever makes food abundant and prohta- 
ble to raise on small plots of ground is of 
interest to all readers. 





Now let me give you the secret of making 


|No. Al gilt edged butter. It depends en- 
| tirely upon the condition of the cream when 
| it 1s churned, and it requires the most acute 
| taste and experience to know when cream is 
| just ripe enough to churn. 


get flavor, and butter that will keep, you 
change I should now make would be to have parm go through this process 


| the rows four feet apart, and set the roots 


If you wish to 


I have taken 
sweet cream from milk that has been set 
twenty-four hours and churned it into bat- 
ter, and in four weeks in the summer, in a 
good cellar, it became so rancid that it was 
not fit to eat. The question was put to Mr. 
Burnett (at the meeting of the Board at 
Westboro’ last December) how long would 
his butter keep if made from sweet cream. 
The answer was that he had kept it six 
weeks in a refrigerator. If my health had | 
been good when the Board was here, I 
should have pressed that question very thor- 
oughly. Mr. Burnett went abroad last 
year, and said he found the best English 
Irish made butter was from sweet cream ; 
that he was on the fence on this subject un- 
til he went abroad. I think he will get off 
the fence, over on the other side; if he does 
not I fear that Deerfoot Farm will lose its 
pristine glory of former years for butter 
making. 

Now I will relate some things which took 
place many years ago. The old Massachu- 
setts State Society, in 1827 or 1828, offered 
& premium of three hundred dollars for the 
best three hundred pounds of butter put in 
firkins or pots: one half the premium to be 
paid in June, the other half in September : 
the butter to be exhibited at the State show 
in Brighton in October. Mr. Luther Cham- 
berlain of Westboro’, put in for the premium 
which was open to applicants from all New 
England. He got it the first, second, third 
and fourth years, making twelve hundred 
dollars, and he sold all that butter at Brigh- 
ton, for fifty cents per pound. Now I will 
tell you how he did it. He cleared up one 
hundred acres of woodland and made pas- 
ture land of it, and it was one of the best 
pastures I ever saw. He had also a wife 
and daughter equal to the emergency. The 
flavor of that butter made in June was 
equal to that of newly churned butter, be- 
cause the cream was ripened just right, and 
every thing about the dairy was kept sweet 
and clean. This I know by actual observa- 
tion, for I visited his place many times dur- 
ing the four years. During the fifth year a 
man from Barnett, Vt. (a Scotchman by 
birth) drew the premium, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain never tried again. 

This ends my scribbling. 
Southboro’, July 22, 1881. 


The Sheepfold, | 


TO TELL THE AGE OF SHEEP. 


[Professor James Law, in New York Tnbune.] 
The books on sheep have seriously mis- 
led flock-masters on this subject. Almost 
any sheep-owner will tell you that after a 
year the sheep getsa pair of brood teeth 
yearly, and if you show that his own three- 
year-olds have four pairs of broad teeth, he 
can only claim that they are exceptions, and 
protest that they do not exceed three years 
of age. Now these cases are no exception 
for all well-bred sheep have a full mouth of 
front teeth at three-years-old. Some old 
unimproved flocks may still be found in 
which the mouth is not full until near four. 
years-old, but fortunately these are now the 
exceptions, and should not be made stand- 
a I on Gay so constantly are. In Cots- 
wolds, ters, Lincolns, Sout! 
Oxforddowns, Hampshiredowns, — pay 
the advanced Merinos, and in the grades of 
all those dentition is completed from half a 
year toa year earlier. The milk or lamb 
teeth are easily distinguished from the per- 
manent or brood teeth, by their smaller size 
and by the thickness of the jaw-bone around 
their fangs where the permanent teeth are 
still inclosed. As the lamb approaches a 
year old, the broad exposed part of the 
tooth becomes worn away, and narrow fangs 
projecting above the gums stand apart from 
each other, leaving wide intervals, his is 
even more marked after the first pair of per- 








each other at their 





[wr Good feeding is the secret of success 








winter season, he should have it under 


im sheep husbandry. 











manent teeth have come uP overlapping 
onward the number of small milk teeth, and 


Suen with ease. Another dietepeishing 





from this time | I 


judgment in selecting your animals and 
coupling them, you will make but little pro- 
gress in your work without the best of care. 
To raise first-class horses, they must have 
care first, care last, care in the midst of all 
things and care without end. 


THE CATTLE COMMISSION. 


| Rural New Yorker.] 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ap- 
pointed a Cattle Commission whose duty it 
shall be to investigate all cases of pl-uro- 
pneumonia in neat cattle, especially along 
the line dividing Canada from the U. S., 
and along the lines of transportation from 
all parts of the United States to ports from 
which cattle are exported, and to perform 
other duties prescribed by the Secretary 
with reference to this disease, in order that 
cattle shipped from this country te foreign 
ports may be known and certified to be free 
from this pest. ‘The Commissioners are Dr. 


James Law, of Cornell University, N. Y. the | 
standard veterinary authority of the country; | 


Mr. James H. Sanders, of Chicago, Editor 
of the National Live-Stock Journal, who in 
the course of his editorial duties has ob- 
tained a great deal of information with re- 
gard to the plague; and Mr. D. F. Thayer, 
of West Newton, Mass., one of the best 
authorities in the land on contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, who has been twice instrumen- 
tal in stamping it out in Massachusetts. 
We have several times strongly urged a 
measure of this sort, although we would 
have preferred that the Commission should 
be connected with the Depa:tment of Agri- 
culture rather than that cf the Treasury, for 
we desire to add to the importance of the 
former, and this cannot be done if business 
that properly belongs to it, is performed by 
any other Department. The Commissioners 
are to meet on August 1, to form a plan of 
action, and it is to be hoped that no time 
will be lost in setting vigorously to work. 
The strongest objection hitherto urged in 
England by those who opposed any modifi- 
cation of the restrictions on the importation 
of cattle from this country, has been that 
no “clean bill of health” certified to the 
sound condition of the animals on their em- 
barkation here; as the new Commissioners 
are to take measures to furnish certificates 
at the various po:ts at which cattle are 
shipped, it is to be hoped that our trans- 
Atlantic friends may either remove or great- 
ly modify the present embargo on our cat- 
tle. 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


[Macmillan’s Magazine. ] 

This lack of adequate development in 
agriculture is due to two main causes: to 
the rarity of scientific investigation into the 
principles upon which the tilling of the 
ground (and the care of cattle) ought to be 
carried out—i.¢., into the laws governing 
the growth of crops and of beasts—and to 
the want of adequate scientific training on 
the part of the farmer. So far from being 
an occupation which any one may follow 
without adequate preparation, being gov- 
erned simply by rude empiric rules, farming 
is in reality a difficult art, demanding wide 
scientific knowledge and sound scientific 


: judgment on the part even of him who 


merely practices it, and taxing to the utmost 
the skill and power of original inquiry of 
those who desire to advance its scientific 
basis. There is an urgent need in this, as in 
other countries, of scientific investigation, 
as distinguished from mere empiric trials, of 
sustained inquiry as distinguished from 
scattered and fitful experiments, into the re- 
lations of soil and crops, of beasts and food, 
in order that the tillage of the land may, 
like the practice of other professions in 
which man has to struggle inst nature, 
expand with increasing insight into the laws 
of nature instead of being hampered by 
blind obedience to traditions and narrowed 
by timid experience. There is no less 
urgent need that the practical farmer should 
be so far trained in science as to be able to 
make an intelligent use of the advantages 
which science offers him, as well as to be 
able to avoid the snares which false science 
continually spreads for him. 


GETTING RID OF STUMPS. 


In the autumn or early winter bore a hole 
one or two inches in diameter, according to 
the girth of the stump, and about eighteen 
inches deep. Put into it one or two ounces 
of saltpetre, fill the hole with water, and 
plug it close. In the ensuing spring take 
out the plug and ignite it. The stump will 
moulder away, without blazing, to the very 
extremity of the roots, leaving nothing but 
the ashes.— Scientific American, 


a A ges joint that should not be 

overlooked is the ng of good stock. 
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kinds. 


It is really curious to note the manner in 
which seedling trees are produced. We 


Norway spruces from 40 to 50 feet high, 
planted out 20 to 30 years, and which have 
never had any of the lower limbs taken off, 
and consequently spread over a surface of 
many feet; they were planted very thick, of 
course, and consequently Icst some of their 
lower branches, and being unsightly as well 
as too close, we began to cut them down five 
or six years ago. Where these trees stoud 
there was then no sign of vegetation, but to- 
day the ground is covered with trees and 





shrubs, the kinds of which I annex a list— 
anc you can come and see them yourself, if 
you please :—Mountain Ash, Wild Cherry, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, Thim- 
bleberries, Cherry Trees, Strawberries, 
Night Shade (Solanun), Syringas, (Phila- 
delphius,) Birches. 

Many of these seeds must have laid upon 
the surface of the ground, only covered 
with pine needles, for several years, as most 
of them came up in two seasons, showing 
conclusively how nature plants seeds with 
the aid of birds, which we have only to imi- 
tate, or improve upon, if we can, to be suc- 
cessful in raising nearly all kinds of trees 
and shrubs. 


Seeing how easily this is done I was 
rather surprised to read in one of your con- 
tempories how many years of hard labor and 
bitter disaypointment a loving arboricultur- 
ist and voluminous correspondent suffered 
in trying to raise deciduous and coniferous 
trees, losing as near as I can make a calcu- 
lation, some five or six years’ growth, and at 
an expense the interest of which would 
amount to about as much as the wood would 
bring at the age of twenty years! Yet the 
information to accomplish the work success- 
fully was always at “hand, if sought in the 
right place. I cannot walk ten feet in any 
part of our extensive grounds where it has 
not beer. hoed or dug for a short period, 
but what seedlings of all kinds are growing, 
even oaks, among the rest. 

Directly in front of my house along the 
paved gutter of the brick sidewalk, for more 
than one hundred feet, there are now grow- 
ing thousands of small elms and silver 
mar les, the latter from three to six inches 
high, which were self sown, some singly, 
and others in bunches of fifty ov more, as 1 
counted to-day. They would make trees a 
foot or two high before September if allowed 
to grow, but the Superintendent of Streets 
will soon clean them all out to prevent them 
from choking up the gutters and checking a 
free flow of water in heavy rains. I merely 
mention this to show how easily and rapidly 
some kinds of trees are raised. 

Michaux, who has given us so much in- 
formation about our native trees, indeed, I 
migit say, all that we know about them to- 
day, has left usa rich legacy in his superb 
work on the Arborculture of the United 
States; and I can only account for the want 
of additional information, from the fact that 
his treatise, written nearly a century ago, 
exhausted the subject; there was no more 
to be known about them. All subsequont 
works relating to our forest trees are only a 
rehash of what Michaux so eloquently, as 
well as accurately, des-ribed. 

Well, the result of all this is to follow 
nature, in the growth of the Rock Maple. 
Gather the seeds as soon as ripe, and plant 
them at once. Having prepared a piece of 
ground by digging and raking, sow broad- 
cast or in drills, only 1-8 of an inch deep. 
When this is doue throw over the whole 
ground a few leaves or old rubbish to keep 
them from being washed away by heavy 
rains, or blown about by high winds. Let 
all remain until the seeds begin to grow in 
the spring, when the coarse part of the cover- 
ing may be removed ; and whether in drills 
or broadcast, keep the young plants clear of 
weeds; and by autumn there will be an 
abundance of young plants, which should 
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stand another year or two, before trans- 


have around our grounds large numbers of 


vessel, leaving the wax in the pan. 


be kept separate and be used for cooking 
making gingerbread, etc. The rinsings o 


make excellent vinegar. 
melted ina pan over boiling water, and 


a light straw coior.” 
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MOTH WORMS. 


{indiana Farmer.] 

We are continuously in receipt of letters 
asking about the moth worm. What can I 
do to rid my hives of the worms? The 
worms killed one swarm for me, etc., etc. 
It seems impossible to convince many of our 
readers that the loss which they attribute to 
the worms, is the effect and not the cause. 
Worms are natural to the hives and are 
hatching on the combs to a great or less 
extent all the time, but so leng as a colony 
is in good condition they keep them cleaned 
out and they do but little damage. But let 


time, or so reduced in numbers as not to be 
able to protect the combs, and they will soon 
be over-run and fall a victim to the worms. 
When a hive co:tains more comb than the 
bees can cover it gives the worms a fine 
chance which they are not slow to accept. 
The worms take possession of the combs 
only when the bees can no longer defend 


webs and cocoons that the bees are unable 
to dislodge them and although in fair con- 
dition, the bees are crowded over to one side, 
become discouraged and leave for parts un- 
known, while the careless apiarian on exam- 
ination, finds a few bees in the hives, which 
were out in the field, hatched out after the 
swarm absconded, attributes his loss to the 
worms, for you know we are very loth to 
charge anything to our own carelessness. 





te" As the honey season draws to a close 
care should be taken not to give the bees 
too much room in the boxes, thereby avoid- 
ing too many partially filled sections. As 
the flow slackens off, take from colonies 
with more sections than they are likely to 
finish, and put in place of full sections re- 
moved, contracting the room for surplus 
honey it necessary, so as to have all the sec- 
tions finished as soon as possible. New be- 
ginners are apt to goon adding boxes so 
long as the flow continued, and at the end 
of the season have a large number of sec- 
tions only partially filled which must be 
kept over until another season, or emptied 
with the extractor.—Ezchange. 


FIRM BUTTER WITHOUT ICE. 


In small families where the dairy is small, 
a good pian to have butter cool and firm 
without ice is by the process of evaporation, 
as practiced in India and other warm coun- 
tries. A cheap plan is to get a very large 
sized, porc us, earthern flower pot, with a 
large saucer. Haif fill the saucer with water, 
set it in a trivet or light stand—such as is 
used for holding hot irons will do; upon 
this set your butter ; over the whole invert 
the flower-pot, letting the top rim of it rest 
in and be covered by the water; then close 
the hole in the bottom of the flower-pot with 
a cork ; then dash water over the flower-pot, 
and repeat the process several times a day, 
or whenever it looks dry. It set in a cool 
place, or where the wind can blow on it, it 
will readily evaporate the water from the 
pot and the butter will be as firm and cool 
as if from an ice house.—Ezchange. 


WORKING BROOD MARES. 


[National Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. ] 
Brood mares, while suckling their foals, 
may safely be used for moderate work, but 
under such conditions they must be gener- 
ously fed, and care should be exercised to 
prevent the foals from sucking while the 
mares are over-heated, It will usually be 
found more convenient to leave the foal in 
the stable while working the mare; and in 
such cases she should be permitted to stand 
until thoroughly cooled off before the foal 
has access to her. Care must be taken 
when the little tellows are first left alone 
that they do not cripple or injure them- 
selves in their efforts to get out and follow 
the dam, but they will soon learn to take it 
quietly, and then there is no danger. 








ty" Milk is a nursery and reservoir for 
infection. it greedily absorbs every odor, 
whether ble or disagreeable, and af- 
fords a most efficient nidis for the develop- 
ment of the spores of every variety of fer- 
men's which may chance to fall into it from 





the air, or in any way come in contact with it. 


it, through a coffee strainer into another : 2 

After | the time new milch cows come in? ‘his may 
the honey was melted, the wax was all | have been the trouble in the present instance. 
melted up together, ani considerable honey |] don’t know that it was. 


of inferior quality was under it, which can | wont of such valuable stock, there is a liabil- | 


should be poured, when melted, through a ; 2 
hot coffee strainer, and when cool will be of rather than to the reputation given to a cow 


a hive become queenless for any length of| ance put by the judges, is the animal regis- 


them. Getting agood hold in some part of | imported stock into Eastern Massachusetts ; 
the hive, they soon build such a mass of 


warn him of the danger of overfeeding st 
| 


In the manage- 


| 
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f| ity to excessive carefulness. 1 take a practical 


vessels used in manipulating the honey will | interest in cows. For many yearsjl have kept 
The wax can be 


a herd of Durhams and Jerseys. In breed- 
ing, I have had an eye to milking qualities 


by the accident of being named in a herd- 
book ! A record of this sort confers no new 
qualities upon the animal, It neither increas- 
es nor decreases the quality or quantity of 
her milk although the owner may fancy that 
it does. Looking at the number of volumes 
of some of the herd-books, I begin to think 


owner of a cow ora bull that it is enrol’+d 
in the endless list. ‘The poor animals will 
be as numerous here as among those which 
have not this distinguishing mark. Our 
county and State fairs are making injurious 
distinctions. The question of prime import- 


tered ? Ita grade, it is passed as not worthy 
of notice ; or if imported, but not registered | 
it is no better off! Why not judge an ani- 
mal upon its merits? I received the first 
premium for Jersey cows ever given by the 
Erie County Fair. They were from early 
they are not grades; their blood has been 
kept pure, but unfortunately, they have not 
been registered and are not allowed to enter 
into competition with registered stock! Is 
it not strange that an insignificant animal of 
the latter class with a bag but little larger 
than your fist will bear away the pal-a over 
animals of acknowleJged superiority? But 
such is the fact. 
In your description of ‘Jersey Belle,” 
you say “ From June 15th to 21st, 1880, in- 
clusive, seven days, 45 pounds ofjmilk a day 
at the beginning of the test and 44 pounds 
at the close. She calved on the 7th of June.” 
[ have a Durham cow—a grade, six years 
old, which was raised on my farm. She came 
in the last of June 1880, and gave, week 
after week, for three months from 53 to 54 
pounds of milk daily. The milk was of ex- 
cellent quality. She raninthe pasture with 
other cows and had no slops or extra feed. 
She is now farrow but is soon to come in 
again. This is the style of cow I like. She 
has no recorded prodigee but yet she pays 
her way. I wish that you could see her ; she 
is a noble looking animal and has often 
token the premium at the County Fair. 
From this example, and this is the point 
of my letter, the question is suggested, is it 
not proper to withhold a fraction of our 
unlimited admiration of imported and regis- 
tered stock ani give it to the best of our 
native cattle, even though it is a fraction? 
Very respectfully, Cras. E. West. 
Vakwood Farm, Buffalo, July 21, 1881. 


VALUABLE TABLE. 


The following table will show the number 
of checks or hills contained in an acre of 
ground at certain distances : 

1 foot apart each way, 

2 feet apart each way,. 

3 feet apart each way 

4 feet apart each way, 

5 feet apart each way,. 

6 feet apart each way,- 

9 feet apart each way, 

10 feet apart each WAY,..+++e-eseseeees voce 

12 feet apart each WAY,..---+seeeseeeseeeee d 

15 feet apart each way, 

20 feet apart each way, 

25 feet apart Cach WAY,.+.+++++eeseeeee eee 

30 feet apart each Way,..++se++ oreeerecers 

40 feet apart each Way..--ssceeeseesees eee 





REMOVE THE DEAD LIMBS. 


Says the Gardner's Monthly: “Our read- 
ers must remember that only recently has it 
been clearly demonstrated that a dead 
branch on a tree makes almost as great a 
strain on the main plant for moisture as 
does aliving one. It is one of the most 
important discoveries of modern botanical 
science to the practical horticulturist, as by 
this knowledge be can save many a valuable 
tree. When on: has been transplanted 
some roots get injured, and the supply of 
moisture in the best cases is more or less 
deficient. Any dead branch, or any weak 





| the root of the tapioca plant. There is ‘ear 

of the supply of turtle eggs falling otf, owing 
| to the draft made upon the deposits. It has 
| been proposed in Barbadoes to foster this 


out in the cold, quickly congealed, so that | . : |dians eat them rare with casava flour from 
come up until spring; but otherwise than | the warm honey cath be ouneed from under | record to every keeper of high-bred stock to 
this, they grow just as easily as the above | 


industry lest it shall become extinct, as 
| properly managed it isa source of wealth. 
| The best condition of turtle eggs for food is 
when they aie taken from the turtle, slain 
before laying them. In this condition, the 
egg consists of yolk, hundreds of which may 
| be taken from a tortoise. Thus removed and 
preserved by drying, they are deemed a 
luxury. In parte of India they are salted im 
that condition and preserved for years in an 
edible condition. A fowl’s egg is equal to 
a given number of ounces of beef as a nutri- 
tious diet; the turtle’s egg is far more nutri, 


that it will soon be no advantage to the | Hous in proportion to its size. 


THE SEA TURTLE. 

The eggs of the sea turtle about the Kast 
ern Archipelago are eagerly sought, and are 
sold at 50 cents per hundred. The river 
turtle lays from 250 to 300, two or three 
times a year, it is stated. The eggs are de- 
posited at different seasons according to 
locality ; in May or June at the Tortugas ; 
that of June, according to Audubon, being 
the most considerable ; from September to 
January, on the coast of Isini, in Africa, 
according to Daupier. 
river tortoises of Africa are delicious to the 
taste. 
is much sought as its eggs are a delicacy 
The same is true of species. 


The eggs of the 


The close tortoise of North America 


The writer often saw quantities of turtle 
eggs turned up by the plough when summer 
fallowing old sandy fields near a brook for 
winter rye, during his boyhood days on the 
farm where he was bred, but was then unin- 
formed es to their value as an article of 
food. 

THE ALLIGATOR. 

The female alligator lays from 120 to 160 
eggs as large as a turkey’s egg, and they are 
eaten by the natives. Mr. Joseph, in his 
* History of Trinidad,” states that he had 
eaten the eggs of the Caiman (a name given 
by the natives of Guinea to the American 
Crocodile) not knowing what eggs they were 
at the time and found them very good. The 
shell is rough and filled with a thick albu- 
men without trace of yellow, corresponding 
to the yolk of a hen's egg. 


THE TREE LIZZARD. 

The eggs of the large tree lizzard, Ignana 
resembling an alligator in miniature, attract 
the notice of gourmands. A lizzard some- 
times lays 80 eggs the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, but with soft shell which, when boiled | 
resembles marrow: garnished with ancovies, 
they are a delicacy fit for an aldermanic sup- 
per. The eggs of the lizzard are used in 
South America as an article of diet. 

ANT EGGS. 


The eggs of some insects are eaten by 
some as a delicacy. Ants’ eggs, the larvie 
and nymphe of these insects are not only 


good food for poultry but are deemed a 


choice relish by many people when spread 


on bread-and-butier, and are a delicacy 


when cunied. They are eaten in Siam, and 


when prepared with‘edible bird-nests, a deli- 
cious article of food, but being costly can, 
only be enjoyed by the rich. Ants’ bread 
are subject to an import duty in some coun- 
tries of Europe, especially Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 
vinegar or formic acid is obtained. 


Steeped in boiling water 


OTHER INSECT EGGS, 
Of other insect products useful to man 


are the eggs of hemiptuous insects in Mexico, 
a group of aquatic beetles. These eggs are 
made into a sort of bread or cake called 
Hautle, consumed by the people, and form, 
an article of commerce in the markets. In 
the fresh waters of the lagoons bundles of 
reeds or rushes are laid, on which the insects 
deposit their eggs. The bundles of rushes 
are then withdiawn, dried ard beaten over 
cloths, to detach the myriads of eggs, whic. 
are cleansed, sifted and put into sacks and 
sold like flour, to form cakes which are ex- 
cellent eating, of a fishy like and slivh«ly 
acid flavor. 


It is an old custom, mentiored 





one, should therefore he at once cut uway. 
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“ BILL,” THE CARTER'S HORSE. 


BY JOSEPHINS TYLER. 


the third floor was her prison, and books, 
music and an imperious governess kept her 
constantly employed. 

For many years the unsocial Griffin had 
not egtered anether docr than her own; 
now in the furtherance of her plans she bat- 
tled with her disinclination to be on socialbe 
terms with her kinsfolk, and accordingly 
made a visit of condolence to Mrs. Darling- 
ton. The cold politeness with which she 
was received did not deter her from accept- 
ing a formal invitation to renew her visit, 
and in a short time she “17 oo - 
The Hermitage, prolonging her stay to sev~- 
eral weeks. "See that time both ladies 
came to a mutual understanding that a union 
between the houses of Darlington and Va- 

ors would be at once desirable and litic. 


~ ee 


Ploughman. 


“ My basiness ?” I'm a carter, Sir 
" draw your stuff 

Why, Sir, in fifteen years last past, no road has 
been too rough, : 

And scarcely has there been a storm too fierce 
for Bill and I 

To take the hardest load that came ;—we've al- 
ways said we'd try, 

And try we did, and never tailed to satisfy a man 


And willl 

















of grace illumined her soul and she arose 
fortified with grace to amend her life. 
Arabella Vapors had not yet visited Glen 
Farm. In taking her daily constitutional 
walk through the pleasant by-ways that en- 
vironed the town she invariably avoided the 
Glen Road that led directly to the farm. 
Four and twenty hours had not yet 
since the brief parting on the porch and the 
repenting woman stood there again with e 
uplifted to the lowering skies with indecision 
in hex laoks. At length she went forth ; with 
qu step she turned into the Glen 
ad. The afternoon was a chilly one for 
June, and as she hastened along occasional 
aoa on the wild rose bushes that bor- 
dered the way, made her pause more than 
once with intention of retracing her steps. 


He bore her sallies directed against Hubert 
and Barbara as mere surface prejudice that 
would wear off in time. She will not fail to 
esteem them on better acquaintance, he 
thought. He surmised that she must have 
a secret motive in disparaging the life at 
at Glen Farm. The cecasion did not call 
tor such stress and constancy. He himeelf 
had never been more pleasantly impressed 
then te had been that very day, with the 
happiness, contentment, thrift and prosperi- 
ty visible everywhere, within and without 
the bright home of his brother. Since his 
marriage he had asked himself many times, 
“How shall I live? How employ the pres- 
ent that is moulding my future?” Feeling 
his inability to grapple the problem, he de- 
cided that its easiest solution would be to 


jun ed tig po 


In any job we andertook —deny it, Sir, who can. 
But ut will not be convenient now—you see that 
wagon there, 
Looking so kind of lonely hke, so empty too, and 
bart 
Well, that was mine and Bill's. “ Who's Bill ?” 
Why don't you know my gray 
you're a stranger in the place—my horse. He 
dted to-day. 
He lie. up yonder in his shed close by my little 
home : 
bled and doctored him in vain, for, Sir, Bill's 
time had come 


| 
| 


Ww 


“ Can I not get some other horse, and take your 
load away * , 
Refusing work is not my creed; but, Sir, I can’t 
to-day 
It I sho drive that cart so soon, I have a no- 
tion dim 
ymehow it would get to Bil that I'd gone 
1 him 
hink it strange ?” 
1 fre:ted at the cost 
Of horse-tlesh in a time like this—why, Sir, the 
wast I lost 
m 


Perhaps you thought 


than all the trash I ever had to 


)f course these two negotiators of human 
hearts had no thought of consulting the in- 
clinations of the chief actors in this prear- 
ranged affair ; unqualified submission to the 
higher authority being & presumed fact. 

* Thank heaven, 1 shall soon be relieved 
of my contentious charge,” mused Mrs. 
Darlington. “ True, Harold has no means, 
but his mother thinks that deficiency may 
be overlooked in consideration of his being 
a gentleman, adroitly insinuating that my 
refractory step-daughter migh: bring dis- 
credit on the family by marrying beneath 
her station.” 

“ The girl is willful and wild,” murmured 
the Griffia. “Her fortune, owing no doubt 
to that step-mother of hers, is a mere noth- 
ing; but then she is connected with the best 
blood in the county, and the influence of 
these blue blood relatives may obtain for 


adopt a career like his brother. True, he 
was as ignorant of the science of farming as 
acnild. “ I can fall into it,” he pondered. 
“Tam unfit for anything else, and, has not 
experience—tha experience of a worker— 
made a farmer of Hubert?” ; 

Harold took the earliest opportunity of 
unfolding his plans to Mrs. Susan. There 
was now an opportunity offering to purchase 
a fine farm inthe neighborhood and he hoped 
she would come with him to look at it the 
next day. ; 

She listened quietly, so quietly for her 
impatient spirit, that it encouraged him to 
paint an alluring picture of farm-life. 

A merry peal of laughter, that sounded 
like a knell to his aspirations, greeted him 
as he concluded. s 

“So we are to be a pair of rural deities 
luxuriating at our ease amid pastoral 





Harold a lucrative and h»norable position 
under the government. 
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Had Mr, Darlington, uninfluenced by that 
medd.ing step-mother, left his daughter a 
large fortune, the widow would have looked 


Harold.” oe 

With such sage reflections the Griffin 
returned to the barracks well satisfied with 
the success of her little embassy, and bear- 
ing an official invitation to Harold to hasten 
to The Hermitage and prosecute his suit. 

Harold heard his mother’s account of her 
visit with his usual indifference ; and when 
she urged him to repair at once to The Her- 
mitage he answered with a laugh. 

“Do I understand you aright, mother? 


}Can it be that you expect me to marry | you.” 
| Susan Darlington without love on either | 


side ?” 
«“ Love!” was the sneering interruption, 
“love to you is a matter of pence and 
pocket and you are out of both. It is not 
every day that you can get five thousand 
pounds and a wife that you need not be 
ashamed of. Miss. Da:lington is a young 
| lady of many accomplishments. Yours will 
be no mean marriage like your brother's. 
“I wish to heaven,” he sighed, “that I 
could hope to be as happy as my brother.” 
Ihe easy-tempered Haro!d did not prove 
as tractable as usual on this occasion. He 
|heard his mother setting forth the advan- 
tages of a union with the house of Darling- 
‘ton, and a silent shrug of his shoulders 
alone expressed his dissent. 
Day after day she returned to the subject 
| nearest to her heart, and at last won her 


way so faras to induce him to pay the de-| 


sired vicit. ‘The result was that at the end 
of three months a quiet wedding took place 
at lhe Hermitage ‘The child-like looking 
bride still retained her mourning for her 


father, a circumstance that was regarded by 


the superstitious domestics as an ill omen, 
The marriage, people said ought to have | 


been deferred for some time longer in respect | she usually named it—* will you come with 


to Mr. Darlingtor’s memory, and tha’ re- 
pentance would follow such unseemly haste. | 
rhe Griffin looking no less a Griffin than 
usual, though she honored the occasion by 
appearing in a well-preserved gray silk 
dress, and wore white ribbons in her cap, 
waited in grim anticipation of welcoming her 
youthful daughter-in-law. 
" Susan’s great black eyes opened wider as 
the carriage drove upto the venerable bar- 
racks. 

“Is this your home?” she questioned. 
“Js this The Hall ?” | 

rhe happy groom who had dozed off into | 
unconsciousness during the latter part of 
their silent journey awoke with a start. 

“ What, are we arrived already? Yes, that 
is my home Miss Su— Hem!” He stopped 
in confusion. Tie pair were not very well | 
acquainted yrt, and ashe had hitherto called | 
her .Viss Susan, he now felt embarrassed as 
to how he should address his bride. She had | 


| 
| 


withdrawn a blank stare from the dilapidated | 


that was to be her future home, | 


mansion 
and rested that dreary gaze on the face of | 


“Well, it’s an old saying and a true one, | gather in the harvest. 
a tried and faith-|. i+’. an ill wind that blows nobody good.’ | and dreamed and I dreamed and dozed—a 


|they walked slowly down the weedy walk 
}on which the broad sunshine lay like a cloth 


scenes delightful ? We shall sit in the shade 
and fan ourselves, while our sylvan slaves 
And while you dozed 


|delicious duality—our wood nymphs and 
| satyrs would be filling their own grareries 
|at the expense of the lord of the land, who 


beggared.” 

Mrs. Susan’s sarcasm, with the accompa- 
| niament of great eyes flashing fun and ridi- 
lcule at him, closed Harold’s lips on his ha!f 
| formed reply. 

The silence was broken by Mrs. Susan, 

who spoke with an energy to which he was 
} an alien. 

| Harold Vapors, I'd leave you to-morrow 
| before I'd settle down to the humdrum ex- 
istence which has such fancied charms for 


No more was said. He knew her decis- 
lion was final. On reflection he felt that her 
| judgment was correct, and that his natural 
indolence would leave him prey to the 
|the wood nymphs and satyrs. ; ' 
| ‘The next day Mrs. Susan was in & varia- 
ble mood between frowns and smiles. In 
her restless way she flitted from room to 
room, and noi staying in a place for five 
} minutes, 
The Griffin watched her with many an 

| ominous shake of the head and decided to 
her own satisfaction that a storm of some 
kind was brewing. 
| After breakfast Haroid was stretched on 
| the sofa reading; his wife stood at the win- 
| dow intently watching two dogs fighting for 
| the possession of a bone. The liveliest scene 
that she had looked at since her arrival in 
the old town. The contest ended by the 
smaller dog of the two being victorand run- 
|ning away with the prize; at which the 
vlack eyes brightened with something more 
than amusement. Then she came and stood 
beside her listless husband. 

“ Dear love,”"—she sometimes called him 
so,—* the air in-doors feels oppressive. I 
am going into the garden "—the wilderness 


me ?” 

“There is something in all this,” he 
thought, noticing her coaxing tones and gen- 
tleness ; “ perhaps she has chimed in with 
my views on farming.” 

‘A day of summer beauty. Fleecy clouds 
floated in the tranquil blue heavens, so/ten- 
ing the sunshine without obscuring it. The 
gentlest of winds was blowing over them, as 


lof gold, while the birds sang joyously from 
the ancient oak under whose shade the 
brothers had played in their dreary boy- 
hood. Mrs. Susan passed her hand piay- 
fully through her husband’s arm, and afte: 
a few turns up and down the shining path led 
him to the seat under the swaying branches 
of the royal giant. In a winsome tone she 
ad Jressed her puzzled and half-pleased hus- 
band, in words brief but to the point. But 
had he not found her brief and decisive 


words as an incentive to put her purposs 
into execution. 


the embowering trees. A nearer advance ard 
ample barns and ivy covered dairy-house ; 


orchards, while the cheery farm-yard music 
greeted her at each nearing step. 





from the momentous moment when he asked 
her hand in marriage, and she answered, | 
“Yes, I suppose we shall suit each other 


“ Now or never,” she cried, repeating the 


The rain was falling fast 
when she caught sight of a red roof through 


she saw the fine old homestead, with its 


the wide spreading meadows and inviting 


Was it a rain drop that had fallen on her 
cheek that she brushed so hastily away ? 
Though the rain continued to descend stead- 
ily her steps crew slower; she seemed to 
tread reluctantly the broad gravelled path 
that led to the door, which stood open as if 
inviting herto enter. She did so without 
knocking and stood in a wide hall, with 
doors on each side, and well lit by a deep 
bay window atthe upper end. 

One of the doors being partly open a soft 
mingling of voices and laughter issued there- 
trom. She approached, hesitated and looked 
in. This is what she saw. A snug room 
tastefully carpeted, cottage furniture covered 
with a pretty chintz drapery, diamond-paned 
windows curtained with Swiss muslin, while 
books, birds, flowers and brightness greeted 
the eye everywhere. Now her gaze is on the 
family altar, and it lingers there. A rain- 
drop must have again fallen on her cheek. 
Perhaps it feli from the dripping bonnet. 

A half dozen brands thrown loosely to- 
gether brightly blazed on the wide hearth, 
while a shower of sparks flew up the chim- 
ney in a bonny crowd. On either side of the 
hearth-stone sat the farmer and his wife 
‘Two pairs of slippers lay between them on 
the rug; four feet encased in white hose 
rested lightly on the brass fender. The farm- 
er was pouring intently over a little book, 
while his wife, who had laid her knitting on 
her knee, was chafing her small shapely feet 
in the rosy glow of the fire light. 

“T think I know my lesson at last,” and 
Hubert handed the teeming Barbara the 
catechism wwuich he had been studying so in- 
tently. 

He blundered through his lesson, how- 
ever, with many failures. 

“ Your religious educatior. has been sadly 
neglected, I fear,” said the teacher, correct- 
ing his last failure. “ You are a—” 

“ Dunce,” suggested the pupil—A merry 
laugh sweet and silvery from the teacher. 

“No, no, my big boy isn’t a bit stupid. 
He has done wonderfully well so far. I’m 
afraid I’ve been a cross, cross old school- 
mistress, 80 my great boy must have a sweet 
kiss both as an encouragement and a re- 
ward.” 

She leaned lovingly towards him with 
smiling red lips. 

“Mother! and the big boy started up 
reaching out welcoming hands. 

The Griffin cold and faint and wet and 
weary, witha strange feeling upon her of 
being conquered, and of having lost her 
power and pride, allowed herself to be lov- 
ingly kissed by one, and timidly by the 
other; then passively yielded to the tender 
attentions of the blue-eyed teacher, who 
placed her in a low rocking chair in front of 
the fire. The pupil meanwhile flung on more 
vrands on the fire, remarking on the chill- 
ness of the evening and then suddenly ceas- 
ing as he noticed achange in his mother’s 
whole aspect. 

The Griffin faintly protested against Bar- 
bara’s little kindly acts, when that young | 
schemer, by some means known to herself, | 
divested the now drooping form of dripping 
outside garments, and covered it with some 
impromptu warm ones. 

[To be continued.] 


heart to into an unendurable fire 

u his heel, in o 

“A word, Pedro,” and he lei the way into 

ele. ndent —— i wail 
ouring out a bum spark ur- 

gundy, he drained it rag the dregs, oe cen 

panion following his example. 


“To-morrow night I shall carry her off. 
Once at San Anita I'll i. pene eee 
us, as it will save trouble with her, and then 
let Ruy Romez weet me in an orange grove, 
if aap You'll see to the horses—” 
“ es,” 


“And what refreshments may be’ needed 
on the ride. We shall have to strike across 
country a little, and take the ford at Apizeco. 
If we attempted Alamando, our tracks would 
give us away. You know what to do?” 

“ How about the girl—I mean about get- 
ting her away?” 

“She meets him every night in the 
grove. They reach the fountain by different 
routes ; she takes the garden path as far as 
the lake. I shall station myself beyond that 
large eucalyptus, leap out on her and muffle 
her cries in a rebozo. You'll have the 
horses at—But come, we'll go over the 
ground, Alvarado, ‘Toss off that wine, 
amigo mio.” 

> _ . . 


The following night was as glorious as its 
predecessor. 

The stars throbbed in the blue-black vault, 
and the fireflies were tangled in silvery 
braid. 

Conchita, her coal-black hair ornamented 
by a single blood-red blossom, stepped out 
upon the piazza, and, having spoken gra- 
cious but rapid words to half a dozen of the 
caballeros who indolently lounged around 
after their libations, stepped in the perfume- 
glowing gardens, and disappeared like a 
vision into the semi-obscurity. 

“Gomez is late to his tryst to-night,” 
laughed Enrique Complido. “See how he 
hurries by the cactus-hedge. Is Juarez 
blind to these nocturnal meetings ?” 

“Blind? Catch a weasel asleep. Gomez, 
although one of us to-day, may be one o 
the richest rancheros in all Mexico to-mor- 
row. I know who he is, and so does 
Juarez,” responded a cut-throat looking vil- 
lain, with the form of a Roman gladiator. 

“Was thot a shriek?” observed a young 
fellow, assuming a listening attitude. 

“ Of a Rio rat?” 

“No. Hush!” 

But no sound came to their attentive ears. 

“It must have been a rat, but it was like 
the ery of a woman.” 

“A couple of hours later and Ignacio 
Juarez asked for Jago Martinez. 

He had been seen early in the evening 
with Pedro Alvarado. No one could tell 
where he was. Later still, Jaurez sought 
his daughter; he wanted a song. She was 
not to be found. As he was making further 
inquiries, Ruy Gomez appeared on the 
piazza. 

“Have you seen Conchita?” demanded 
her father. 

“ No, senor.” 

“No! Has she nct been at the fountain 
in the orange grove?” 

“ Not to-night,” responded Gomez, grow- 
ing crimson. 

“I saw her going towards the grove,” in- 
terrupted Enrique Complido. “ So did Jose, 
here.’ 

As the girl was notin the villa, Juarez 
became alarmed, and ordered an immediate 
search through the grounds. In an instant 
everybody was on the alert. The search 
proved fruitless. Suddenly Ruy Gomez, who, 
half distracted, uttered a great cry, coupled 
with an execration. 

“Martinez! Where’s Martinez? By 
heaven, he is at the bottom of this !—he and 
that cursed Alvarado! Where are they— 
where are their horses ?” 

The mustangs were not in the stables, and 
Estella, Conchita’s favorite mare, was also 
missing. 

“He has carried off my child!” yelled 
Juarez. “ The knife shall drain the villain’s 
heart’s blood! Away, and after them! Ten 
thousand pesos tv the man who first plunges 
a macheta into Martinez’s body !” 





CONCHITA JUAREZ. 


A STORY OF THE RIO GRANDE. | 
Upon the banks cf the Rio Grande, not 
very far from the quaint little town of | 
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BLUE BLOOD. 
Leaves from Mrs. Brownjohn's Journal 


ELIZA F. MORIARTY, 


| 


led 


The re resi in the suburbs ‘ f Monford | 
a counsellor named Darlington, one cf the 
many distant relatives of Arabella Vapors. 
Cie ldarlington’s first wife died insane, 
eay daughter, Miss Susan, as she 
ed from her cradle. By a second 
marriage he had another child, Miss Eu- 
genia, Miss Susan, the black-eyed, was 
petite, pretty and pert; the latter qual- 
ty being always kept in reserve for her 
stepmother. Tnis lady seemed to justify 
80 generally bestowed on 

whether kind-hearted or not, 
treated the eldest daughter of the 
with unvarying severity. But that 
ighed at her stepmother’s 
and openly defied her authority. 
Experience had taught her that an appeal 
to her father would be Broken 
down health and influenced by his wife 
he left the reins of government in her hands, 
und by degr t all affection for his 
ck-eyed Susan” as he used lov-| 

ingiy to call her in other days. ! 
Fair of face and gentle of manner was! 
violet-eyed Eugenia, the darling of her 
parents. Her extremely delicate constitu. 
tion awoke anxious fears in their hearts, and 
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useless, 
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| 
} 
their absence from home, | 
seeking change of air for the benefit of the | 
fragile girl. | 
Miss Susan was now in her seventeenth | 
year, and Eugenia three years younger. | 
These two sisters were nearly strangers to| 
each other. Mrs. Darlington fearing the 
influence of the impetuous Susan over the 
impressive Eugenia ever stood a barrier be- 
tween them. A year before when Miss 
Susan was scarcely sixteen, during one of 
Mrs. Darlington’s temporary absences from 
home with Eugenia the cautious stepmother | 
received a letter from the housekeeper, in- | 
forming her that Miss Susan had a sweet-| 
heart in the person of a youthful clerk em- 
ployed in the counsellor’s office in Monford. | 
Furthermore, this watchful duenna discov-| 


| already « 


{conscience for having brought 


from her step-mother’s rule. 

“Call me Mrs. Susan, please,” she said 
testily. “ That better than 
Mrs. Vapors—Mrs. Vapors—” she repeated 
slowly, wearily. 

Something like pain in the young man's 
face made the black eyes look down and 
when she glanced up again it was with a 
softer expression. 

rhat evening as the almost silent trio sat 
at tea in the dingy drawing-room, Mrs. Susan 
saw fit to burst into a passion of tears, un- 
able to control her feelings of loneliness and 
She arose from the table 

Harold and the Griffin 


. whi answer 


disappointment. 
and left the room. 
exchanged g 


ances, 

* Lec her have her cry out,” she growled. | 
“ My lady will soon learn to control herself, 
and st be contented here.” 

He made no reply, but with an expressive 
shrug of his shoulders followed his weeping 
bride to chamber. Her tears were 
lried, and she sat beating time with 

foot on the floor, and nervously 
movi~g the wedding ring up and down her 
s ender fir She looked steadily at him 
as he stood hesitatingly before her; and 
there was a determination flashing from her 
black eyes that said a great deal to the 
sleepy brown ones. Making no allusion as 
to the cause of her tears she glided cosily 


ene m? 


her 


her iittie 


“ger. 


| into a rambling talk ou commonplace topics. 


Harold who had been expecting a scene of 
hysterica: sobs and tears, was evidently re- 
lieved at the contrast of careless tones and 
light laughter. Insooth he felt a qualm of 

her to the 
dreary abode, so he bestirred himself to en 
tertain her by being as agreeable as possi- 
ble. 

I'he slow days went by one by one. The 
airy little head of Mrs. Susan being deficient 
in the bump of veneration she employed 
every opportunity, and opportunities were 
not wanting, in expressing her very unflat- 
tering opinion of The Hall, which she de- 
signated asa musty old dungeon to the in- 
sulted owner's face. She laughed to scorn 
tre pretentions of the Pumpers, Poppleton’s 
and Vapors. Then would the loving mother- 
in-law retort in words that sprung full- 
armed, like Pallas, from the tumult raging 
within hee. So the old woman and the 
young heartily hated each other after the 
way of women. 

Whenever Harold perceived the first 
breeze of bat'le blowing, however lightly it 
may have been stirred, turning his back on 
the foes he sought safety in flight, finding 
rest for a tired heart in the atmosphere of 
peace that sanctified his brother's home. 
When the war cloud had blown over and 
quiet reigned once more he returned to the 
dungeon. 

On the marriage of her second son Mrs. 
Vapors wrote to Hubert informing him of 
that event, and asking him to be present 
and join in welcoming the bridal pair on 
their arrival. He proudly declined, as his 
wife was excluded from invitation. At length 
as nothing occurred to break the monotony 
of the dungeon life Mrs, Susan by way of 
beguilement asked Harold to take her to 
see the farmer and his wife as she half de- 
risively named Hubert and Barbara. So he 
conducted her with much pleasure to Glen 
Farm where she received an affectionate 
welcome. 

There seemed to be no mutual attraction be- 
tween the two young wives; the kind at- 
tentions of one were accepted with marked 
politeness by the other. Mrs. Susan re- 
turned to her affectionate mother-in-law in 
the evening, having declined to prolong her 
stay, much to the disappointment of Harold, 
who had hoped that a friendly iatimacy 


ered that the trysting place was under the| would result from the visit. 


great elm in the park, and with her own | 


eyes she had seen this deceiving clerk kiss 
Miss Susan when parting from her on the 
previous evening at the garden gate. 

rhe ind:gnant couple returned home at 
once. Miss Susan was locked into her 
chamber, and the aspiring clerk left Mon- 
ford abruptly, with a well-filled purse in his 
pocket, to seek his fortune on the better 
side of the Atlantic. 

‘rhe death of Mr. Darlington was the oc- 
easion of the unfolding of Arabella’s plans 
in regard to her youngest son marrying & 
fortune, as she sententiously termed the 
most sacred act of a man’s life. She was 
disappointed, however, in supposing that 
Susan, whom she had long before determined 
in her own mind should be the wife of Har- 
old, was left an heiress. Mr. Darlington 
willed the bulk of his property to his widow 
and their favorite child; and but five thou- 
sand pounds to his eldest daughter. This 
she should forfeit if she married against her 
atepmother’s wishes, 

“So,” said Miss Susan, when she heard 
of the disposition of her father’s wealth, “1 
am still to be the slave of a tyrant. We 
— see!” This with a defiant toss of the 

eal, 

in his round of visits among his relatives 
Harold had stopped occasionally at the 
Hermitage, but he saw little of Miss Susan 
On these occasions, as her school-room on 


Mrs. Susan had seen for the first time a 
| perfect union of hearts in the wedded life of 
Barbara and Hubert. With many a pang 
| she contrasted her own short married expe- 
rience, unblest as it was without love or 
sympathy, with the trust and devotiun, the 
mutual happiness in each other that beamed 
in every act of the unconscious Barbara and 
Hubert. A slumbering yearning for “ some- 
thing better than she had known,” awoke in 
her heart, and had she trusted herself a 
little longer to the silent influence of these 
married lovers she might have been spared 
many a day of pain, and simple joys would 
have fiiled the measure of her desires. But 
she turned from the inoffensive Barbara 
with stirrings of resentment that she did not 
seek to quell; the harmony at Glen Farm 
seeming to reproach her for wifely duties 
unfulfilled. 

* You are surprised to see us return so 
soon?” Mrs. Susan said lighly. “ Harold 
would have me remain longer, but hateful as 
this gloomy dungeon is, it is a relief to re- 
| turn here from the lamb-like sensibilities of 

So that prosy 





| the innocents at Glen Farm. 
pair eloped! surely, fact is stranger than 
fiction.” She broke off with a short laugh, 
took a candle and ascended to her room, 
leaving the Griffin to her disturbed cogita- 
tions. 


Harokl was keenly disappointed at his 
| wife's ridicule of and @istaste for farm life. 


she began, 
“] have no doubt that you think as I do, | 
that this style of living is simply intolerable. | 
We are both young—too young to be buried | 


ciety or anything to render each wretched 
day bearable. 1 want to see a little of real | 
life and so do you. We certainly can afford | 
to have ayear’s pleasure before settling down | 
to toil for daily bread. I now propose that 
we start without delay for London und /rom 
thence to Paris, Brassels, Rome, or where 


awhile, sweet love, to think of it, while 
run in and finish packing my trunk.” 


beyond the tangled shrubbery, and then he 


“ What am I to do?” he 
thought. “As she wills, of course.” His 
indolent habits, with an innate love of pleas- 


leading to a valley of shadows, and that his 
prospect of happiness, which he failed to 
connect with his wife’s future, would dis- 
solve into nothingness. - : 
In less than half an hour the airy fairy 
stood betore him ogain, gaily singing “ Life 
let us cherish.” She read her answer in his 
face, patted his broad shoulders, and assum- 
ing that his consent to her arrangement of 
matters was a trifle easily won, she said care- 
lessly— 
« Well, dear, my trunk is filled and 
locked, and 1 have prepared your wardrobe 
all ready to be packed. 
in now, and inform your mother of our in- 
tention of starting on a pleasure trip this 
afternoon. ‘There is nothing to delay us; 
delays are stupid if not dangerous,” she an- 
swered in response to his feeble objections 
to starting 80 s00n. 

“ Lite let us cherish 

While yet the tapor glows.” 

She resumed her song in a clear sweet 
voice, and with a flash of victory in her dark 
eyes, she passed her arm through his and led 
him back over the cloth of gold, while all the 
birds in the air, if they were not sighing and 
sobbing in concert with the bells tolling for 
poor robin’s obsequies, sang sweeter and 
sweeter as this young couple, that suited each 
other so well, passed into the shadow of the 
dungeon. 

The Griffin, who had been grimly regard- 
ing them from the window, turned her gray 
eyes on the door with a certainty of hearing 
some announcement that would effect a 
change in the daily life at the Hall. 

Mrs. Susan announced their speedy de- 
parture ina few words, while Harold changed 
color and wiped his brow. To his surprise 
and relief he heard the grating tones of his 
mother replying— 

“ Do just as you please.” 

“ That is what we intend doing,” returned 
her laughing daughter-in-law. 

The Griffin disregarding her reply, seemed 
to address some imaginary listener outside 
the winaow, said: 

“ When the sight seeing is over, and the 
money that should have been put to better 
uses vanishes, with that speed that never 
falters, then this despised roof may become 
a welcome shelter to the shelterless.” 

At this point Mrs, Susan very wisely 
tripped up stairs beckoning the willing Har- 
old to follow. 

The carriage was at the door at five o’clock, 
the trunks strapped in their places and Mrs. 
Susan with smiling lips, as if nothing un- 
pleasant had ever passed between them pre- 
sented a daintly gloved hand to her mother- 
in-law. 

The old woman glanced for a moment at 
the outstretched hand as if she would have 
flung it from her, then touching the tips of 
the fingers, she turned her stern face towards 
her son. 

“ Good-by, mother,” he said with forced 
cheerfulness. 

She bent her head on his shoulder and 
moaned—* God in heaven help you.” 

The door closed upon them and she turned 
to her deserted hearthstone. Shivering as 
if with cold the old woman spread her hands 
over the cheerless chasm, seemingly uncon- 
scious of its vacancy and lack of warmth. 
And the lonely mother drooping over the 
empty fireplace thought of the wife she had 
chosen for her favorite son. The hours went 
by one after another and she moved but once 
to wave Nancy away, saying in husky tones 
—I need nothing to-night. The hours went 
on one after another and amid the silence 
and darkness, two powers so potent to move 
the soul, she sat in judgment over a shrink- 
ing conscience, and for the first time she 
knew her mistake of a life time, and know- 
ing it, she buried her pride and broke her 
obdurate will. 

The early cock crow startled the silence— 
the glimmering dawn dispelled the darkness 
and the lonely woman knelt to Him, who 
walked the earth clothed in humility. While 
the new day dawned over the earth the dawn 





ever our fancy shall lead us. I'll leave you | ents of this charming abode seemed to par- 
I take of the character of a fairy palace, and 
4 serge _. |the admixture of objects of art, treasures of 
He watched his airy, fairy tempter flitting | Jralian galleries and Spanish coilections, | 


sank back in a hopeless state of perplexity | this illusion. 
| and indecision. 


ure, that never could be gratified for want of | that he was a Spaniard by birth; some 
means to do so, prompted this answer to the | avowed that he wis a Mexican, others that | 
question that for a brief while perplexed | he was a ‘Texan, and one or two alleged that 
him, But a fear would obtrade itself, a pre-| he came from New York—an assumption 
monition that he was about travelling a road |that the ease and fluency of his speech went 


Come, we shall g0/| her features, and, in particular, of her mouth 





dwelling, although bearing somewhat the | 
outward semblance of a Mexican homestead, 
was remarkable for the elegance of its 


Italian villa, inasmuch as it boasted a red- 
tiled companile—and for the lavish magnifi- 
cence of its interior decorations, a splendor 
that bore evidence to the taste and wealth of 
its owner. 

In this land, where Nature has been so 
prodigal ot her gifts, the luxurious appoint- 


with the vivid realities of the scene, favored 


The owner of this famous ranche, Ignacio 

uarez, was a widower with an only child—a 
J ’ ) 

girl of sixteen. He gave it to be understood 





far to corroborate. 

Of whatever nationality he came, certain 
it is that a mystery hung over both his| 
native land and his history; and, as he 
showed little disposition to enlighten the 
world on these subjects, as is usual in such 
cases, his neighbors took their revenge by 
inventing a hundred stories about him, each | 
one worse than the other. 

His daughter Conchita, was a girl of ex- 
ceptional beauty. If the deep brown of her 
skin alone conveyed the reproach—and such 
it is—of Indian blood, the delicate outline of 


at once contradicted the suspicion. The lips 
were beautifully arched, and although plump 
and rounded, had none of the coarseness of 
the degraded race. 

Although not yet sixteen, her figure hed 
all the graceful development of womanhood, 
without having entirely lost a certain air of 
fawnlike elasticity. Her eyes, dark and 
lustrous when excited, literally flashed. 

It was a glorious night, and the deep blue 
sky glittered with stars. A delicate but 
voluptuous perfume pervaded the atmos- 
phere—the evening prayer of the flowers— 
which surrounded the dwelling like a many- 
hued carpet. 

In the deep piazzas was now assembled a 
numerous party of men, disposed in every 
attitude of lounging, case and abandonment. 

They seemed, though, perhaps, after differ- 
ent estimates, to be enjoying the delicious 
balm and freshness of the night air. They 
were of various ages, and some were attired 
in full charro, their costumes aiding, in no 
inconsiderable degree, the picturesque effect 
of a scene Salvator might have painted. 

Not only on the piazza itself, but on the 
marble steps, and even beneath these again 
on the close shaven turf, the party lay, sated, 
as it were, with splendor and recruiting 
strength for new dissipations. 

Some sat talking in low and whispering 
voices, as if unwilling by a sound to break 
the stilly calm. Others, in perfect silence, 
seemed to drink in the soothing influence of 
the tranquil moment, or smoked cigarettes 
in dreamy indolence. Behin:! the piazza and 
opening by several large windows upon it, 
could be seen the splendid saloon, resplen- 
dent with wax lights, and still displaying on 
the loaded table the remnants of a sumptu- 
ous repast, around which epergnes of gold, 
fastened with flowers, appeared. 

Presently a handsome young fellow, almost 
the youngest of the party, bounded to his 
feet, and throwing his sombrero, which had 
lain beside him on the grass, on his head, 
asked, in a careless tone, of a caballero be- 
side him — 

“ Where's Conchita ?” 

“ With Ruy Gomez, in the orange grove 
yonder.” 

“Say you so, Alvarado ?” 

“Pll wager my mustang against yours, 
Jago Martinez.” 

The brow of Martinez grew black as a 
thunder-cloud as he strode away in the direc- 
tion of the grove, from whence the delicious 
odor of the orange blossoms came in subtle, 
but almost enervating richness. 

Pulling his broad-brimmed sombrero over 
his brow, and his head sank on his bosom, 
Jago Martinez traversed the winding walks 
until he came to the margin of a small lake; 
then he entered the grove, through whose 
thick shades he proceeded silently and cau- 
tiously. 

The air was calm and motionless, and none, 
save one who had received the education of a 
prairie trailer could have followed the track 
so noiselessly. 

Suddenly he halted. 

Directly in front of him, not twenty paces 
from where he stood, was a marble fountain 
from which a light spray was falling with 
the murmuring sound of leaves stirred by a 
light breeze. 


Two figures stood beside the fountain, and 


by the clear starlight, Martinez recognized 
Ruy Gomez and Conchita, 





| sort of a man to wed with you. 


Conchita Juarez had succeeded. The girl, 
hurrying to keep tryst with her lover, passed 
along the garden path and sped lightly on- 
ward, humming an aria from that sparkling 


Spanish opera bouffe, “ Il Barbarilla de La-, 


papiez.” 
She had just reached the trunk of the ma- 


|prietor being Senior Ignacio Juarez. The | jestic eucalyptus when a rebozo, the scarf or 


mantle used by Indian women, very strong 
and very soft, was flung over her hea‘. 
Utter a sound and you die!” hissed Alva- 


out of sight in a musty dungeon without s0-| architecture—which partook slightly of the | rado into her ear, as he lifted her in his arms 


and placed her, all struggling, on the sadaled 
Estella, whose bridle was held in Martinez’s 
left hand. 

“ Away !” 

Putting spurs to their mustangs. Alvarado 


still half smothering Conchita in the folds of 


the rebozo, the scoundrels dashed onward 
and weie soon in the open. 

“ We have a good two hours’ start,” cried 
Martinez, “and must make the best of it! 
Could she be heard, now, Alvarado ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ Let her breath a little.” 

The instant the rebozo was loosened from 
her mouth the girl uttered the scream that 
was heard at the piazza, 

* Mufttle her again.” 

Martinez now addressed the terrified mai- 
den : 

“ Conchita, you know I have loved you 
ever since I beheld you at the fete of the 
Cinco Mayo. No man shall come between me 
and the womanI adore. I have sworn it. 
For the moment, perhaps, Ruy Gomez has 
pleased you better than I; but he is not the 
I am a fit- 
ting mate for you, and before the noonday 
sun gilds the waters of the Rio Grand you 
shall be my wife. I mean nothing dishonor- 
able,” he added. “ You shall be tae lawtully 
wedded wife of Senor Martinez, and until 
then I shall not even ask to kiss your hand.” 

After a few minutes hard riding, Alvarado 
removed the muffler from the girl’s mouth. 

“ You monster! you fiend !” she cried, 
while her black eyes sent forth glances that 
ought to have consumed him-—“ you shall 
be hanged for this! My father—the band, 
will hack you to pieces with their machetas. 
Good,God! are you a man or a demon, to 
tear me away from my father, my home, my 
affianced? Yes, Jago Martinez. Ruy Gomez 
is my lover. 1 am betrothed to him, and no 
power on earth will ever compel me to 
marry you. Ugh!” And as she uttered this 
expression of loathing she quivered again. 

“ Oh, yes, you will marry me, Conchita,” 
retorted Martinez ; “and,” he added,in a 
tone that struck terror to her heart, “ don’t 
anger me or, by St. Jago! I may not marry 
you at all!” 

Not a human being did they encounter in 
that night ride. No word was spoken, save 
when Martinez would confer with Alvarado 
on the bearing of the country. 

“ We must strike the Apizsco ford before 
daybreak, Pedro.” 

The gray dawn was breaking as the river 
came in sight. Though not in the rainy sea- 
son the stream was terribly swollen, and 
rushed through its channel with a velocity 
that boded ill for man and horse. 

“ We must cross here, Pedro.” 

“I don’t like being so near the Tacuba 
Falls, and the Rio is dangerous. It looks 
unlucky.” 

“ Place the girl between us, and none of 
your superstitious growling!” cried Marti- 
nez. 

“ God will punish you both for this act!” 
exclaimed Conchita, lifting her besutiful 
eyes heavenward. “I pray that I may be 
drowned ere I am forced to marry you, Jago 
Martinez !” 

“ We've no time for prayers, Concha mia ! 
Now, Pedro!” 

And spurring his horse he led the way 
into the water, followed almost abreast by 
the girl and Alvarado. ; 

The magnificent little animals upon which 
the party were mounted battled vigorously 
with the stream; but it became evident to 
the riders that the current was too much for 
them. 


“ Back to the shore !” yelled Martinez. 

“It is too late!” cried Pedro. “ Every 
man for himself now!” And as he spoke 
he let go Conchita’s bridle. 

For a minute or two Martinez, still fight- 
ing the stream, held on to the other bridle ; 
but seeing that every instant bore him near- 
er to the horribly smooth water above the 
edge of the falls, with a terrible oath fluag 
away the rein and endeavored to turn to the 
shore. 

Conchita, pale as death, but with teeth 
firmly set mh still retaining her seat, gath- 
ered up the reins. 

The velocity with which she was now trav- 
elling was sickening, and the undercurrent 
had commenced to suck her mustang down. 

“ God have mercy on me !” cried the girl, 
as she slipped off the saddle. 

In a second the stream seized her, and she 
was borne with inconceivable rapidity to the 
glittering waters, that, mirror-like, arched 
over the thunderous depths. 

As she passed a jutting rock her dress 
caught. It tore—it tore still, but at length 
it resisted, and with a duli thud she was 
rushed against the rock. Instantly she flung 
up ker hands, caught a ledge, and then, by 
a dexterous movement of her lissome frame 
flung herself into safzty just as Jago Marti- 





He and saw enough to cause his 








nez flasled past her, uttering a terrible cry 


The plan proposed for the abduction of 


of | as he and horse were hurled to death. 
. . . . e 


Alone on this isolated rock crouched Con- 
chita Jaurez, the ever-flowing waters speed- 
ing by her, 
“ Even if they do discover me how can I 
ever be reached?” she ht. “Grea; 
God! Am I to live here until [die of star- 
vation or grow mad end leap over?” 

Tt was the second day when Ruy Gomez 
with two of the band, struck the track, and 
came up in hot haste to the Apizaco ford. 

“There she is—there!” he cried. “I see 

a woman's face—a woman’s dress, I’l! res- 
cue her or perish.” 
A rope was rapidly manufactured ont of 
the fibres of the ey plant, and with one 
end fastened to his y, his two compan- 
ions paid out the remainder in such a man- 
ner as to keep it taut. 

Three times did he essay the perilous task, 
and three times was he drawn back to shore, 
numbed and exhausted. 

A pull at the tequ'la flask, and he started 

once more, on this occasion plunging in very 
high up stream, so as to permit the waters to 
wash him to the rock where the imprisoned 
girl stood, and we now watched their move- 
ments with the eagerness of hope mingled 
with despeir. 
_ By afrantic effort he succeeded in reach- 
ing the rock, and, after regaining breath and 
exhorting Conchita not to fear, fastened the 
rope round both, and on a given signal 
swung off. 

A snap like that of a pistol! 

The rope gave way, and in a flash Con- 
chita Juarez, in the arms of her lover, went 
over the falls. 

But Ruy was forced against the spur of a 
half submerged rock, against which he was 
— by the strong cuirent, and to which 

e clung with the tenacity of despair, his 
lovely burden clinging to him closely. A 
few moments of terrible suspense, and then 
another rope, with a tree-branch attached, 
was skilfully floated within reach of Gomez. 
-_ ~ oe itand they were saved.— Se- 

ected, 


BETWEEN THE TIDES. 


AN IDYL OF THE HARBOR. 
J. 


[San Francisco Argonaut. | 


BY R. SMITH, 


A flawless day was the twenty-third of 
April, in the year of our Lord eighteen h:w- 
dred and seventy-nine. The regulation 
morning breezes had been lured into the 
poppy flelds of Angel Island, and put to 
sleep by the narcotic kisses of C.rce. And 
even the zephyrs—gentle pages to the erst- 
while brawlers—had been shut up in the 
Weather Clerk’s signal-box until three 
o'clock in the afternoon. ‘Then the yachts 
came out and the zephyrs were released. It 


the zephyrs made, though they blew till their 
rosy cheeks were ‘ike soap-bubbles, and the 
white sails were filled with scented breath. 
The lumbering schooners staggered in zig- 
zag pathways, as if they meant to slice away 
the island noses with their dull prows; and, 
indeed, the yachts sailed scarcely any faster ; 
only th: little plungers made unchecked 
headway, running at their own sweet will, it 
seemed. The north harbor was dotted with 
sails. Everybody and everybody’s wife and 
children and friends were out. So there was 
nothing strange about the mere presence of a 
young man and a young woman in a small 
rowboat amidst the scene of lazy commerce 
and busy gaiety. Certainly it was not strange, 
for there were a hundred other people out 
that afternoon in rowboats, to say nothing 
ofthe professional boatmen, the men with 
sculls, and the rowing clubs. It the people 
on the yachts which they met noticed them, 
|they donbtless viewed them with pity 
mingled with contempt, or else looked at 
them artistically, and thanked God for 
poverty and the p cturesque. 

As for the couple in the boat, they did not 
notice anything but each other—at least, ex- 
cept as the young man found it necessary to 
change his direction in rowing to avoid being 
run down. After awhile even this became 
unnecessary. They were rowing with the 
ebb tide, and after they had passed the 
newly-tinished bit of sea-wall east of the old 
Meiggs wharf, the channel was comparatively 
clear. It was then about half-past three. 

“Let us float,” said the young man; 
“ pretty soon the tide will turn, then we will 
turn.” 

“Very well, Tom,” said the young woman. 

Really she was as yeta girl. She could 
not have been more than nineteen. Her 
figure was slight, but indicative of rare grace- 
fulness. Her face was not pretty—that is, 
most would not think it pretty. Both mouth 
and nose were large. Her eyes were blue, 
and held an odd look, half earnest, half care- 
less—difficult to define, yet impossible to 
disregard. It was a striking face, almost 
fascinating, withal a good face—a face in 
which heart showed first and intellect after- 
ward. 

The man was, exteriorly, commonplace. 
You might take a description at random 
from your scrap-book of conventional curren 
fiction, and it would be likely to do him more 
than justice. But what of that? She was 
“ Laura,” and he was “Tom.” 

They had been talking gayly ever since 
they left the landing at the foot of Washing- 
ton street. When Tom spoke they had 
apparently reached some common and very 
saiisfactury conclusion, for they looked very 


sweet, low voice, tunable as a perfect bell or 
a wave sob: 

“ You will ask her to-morrow, Tom ? ” 

“Yes, Laura, or to-night, if you like.” 

“ She will look at you wild-eyed, and per- 
haps scold you a bit.” 

“Oh, I'm not afraid! How could I be 
with such a prize to gain?” 

They had passed the point, the swimming 
beach, the Presidio; they were nearing the 
fort at the gate. A sudden swirl in the cur- 
rent twisted the bow of the boat sharply 
around. Tom had been leaning forward 
the better to talk to Laura, the more easily 
to hold her hand, perhaps. As the boat 
shifted its direction, he instinctively reached 
for the oars. His hands touched the empty 
rowlocks. ‘The oars were gone. He looked 
around, but they were nowhere to be seen. 
A crv of horror rose to his lips. Luckily 
he stilled it there. He looked quickly, far- 
tively at his companion. She had seen and 
understood. He forced a laugh, end his 
companion was deceived by it. 

“Then it is not so very bad ?” she said, 
and the color came back to her cheeks. 

“No, it is a good joke,” he replied. 
“Only we will be out rather late. When 
the tide turns we will go back booming.” 

Really he had very little hope. His judg- 
ment told him that the tide had not yet 
turned, and unless it did turn almost in- 
stantly, the swift current would carry them 
out into the offing, and amidst the breakers 
at the bar, where their frail boat would not 
live an instant. And then——. He could 
not swim a stroke. If he could the distance 
to the shore was too far to make that of any 
use. If only they had a rudder they might 
run the boat ashore; but, unfortunately, 
they had been in time to secure only the 
very last, rudderless skiff. “Thank the 
Fates it does not leak.” “ Does not leak ?” 
He looked down and saw the irregular bot- 
tom of the boat was covered with water to 
the depth of almost half a foot. When 
they had started away from the pier landing 
Tom had braced his feet against a broad 
cross-cleet, and Laura’s stout boots rested 
on the same dry foothold. Until then nei- 
ther had noticed the water. 

Tom searched in the bottom of the boat 
for a bailing can. He could not find one. 
Laura moved so as to look into the little 
locker under the stern seat. There was no 
can there. 

“What shall we do ?” she said. 

“1 must bail with my hat,” he replied 
slowiy, as if thinking it out; “the water 
must come in very slowly, it is a long time 
since we left Washington street wharf.” 
He looked at his watch; it was then past 
four and they were nearly opposite Fort 
Point. Sc far as they could see there was 
not a single sail in the offing. They looked 
back at the city; there were no outcoming 
tugs or steamers, or schooners even. Then 
they looked out through the gate and won- 
dered. 

There is an untranslatable poetic some- 
thing about our Golden Gate that the sym- 
pathetic beholder, in-coming or out-going, 
or gazing upon it from any standpoint, never 
fails to realize. Something which, perhaps, 
he acknowledges, yet may never put into fit- 
ting phrases. Perhaps it is because it seems 
so to hold the keys of our California life, 
that we may not dissociate it trom either 
our history or our future. Perhaps it is be- 
cause in looking at it one can never quite 
discern its big beyond, of weal or of woe, 
of sunshine or of tempest. 

“ We should never have had this sunset 
any where else, Laura,” and ‘Tom pointed to 
the declining sun, hanging without a cloud 
above the wilderness of waves. ‘They looked 
back at the city, and all the western windows 
were aflame. 

“I did not think before there was so much 
gold in Frisco,” said Tom. 

“Oh, Tom, I don’t want to die and leave 
it all,” said Laura tremblingly. 

The dallying breeze had shaken off the 
spell. The air had grown suddenly chill. 
‘ar ahead they could see the ominous white 
of the careening swell, and along the shore 





was not very good weather for sailing that } 


happy, and she said tenderly—for she had a} 


| Singing—would such a fine life last forever ? 


buff and pink and toning into narrow 
belts of opal. rose the black 
Farallones, and, as the sun sunk still lower, 
| stood out in unbroken lines against its 


With his soft hat ‘Tom made slow progress 
in bailing. Until then the water had oozed 
in so slowly that danger from | had 
not alarmed him much ; the current, too, had 
carried them along so gently that the donger 
of upsetting had not presented itself. But 
after they passed the fort the motion of the 
waves changed, not suddenly but gradually, 
until at last the boat was cocking like a cedar 
chip in the eddies of a mili race, And still 
the tide had not turned. 

Ceasing his bailing for an instant, Tom 
thought he heard the sound of water trick- 
ling into the boat. Perhaps it was his in- 
stinct of danger and not his ears that warned 
him, for the waves were splashing against 
the outside, and the motion caused a con- 
stant lapping of the water within the boat. 
Tom made a careful examination, and at last 
found a little hole through which the water 
poured in a fitful stream as the boat rocked 
from side to side. 

“I must stop that leak,” he said. 
you bail ?” 

The sun had set, and the flush was fading 
out of the western sky. Laura took one long 
look around. In all the waste of waters there 
was no moving object. If there had been a 
ship in sight she could have seen it, she 
thought, almcst despairingly. 

She began to bail as well as she could, 
with the felt hat, and in her cramped posi- 
tion. A long line of gray was coming up 
from the sout!, 

* It is a fog,” said Tom, in a whisper. 

Until he said “ It is a fog,” she did not 
realize the almost utter hopelessness of their 
position. Even if the tide should turn before 
they reached the bar, it would be impossible 
to protect themselves in a fog. For a moment 
she thought she would quite break down, 
the fate before them seemed so terrible. Tom 
had succeeded in stopping the leak, and had 
resumed bailing. To make tht task easier, 
he had cut the brim from his hat. ‘The fog 
was now all around them, and it was quite 
dark. They thought they heard the surf 
more distinctly. 

“ The tide has turned,” said Tom. 

And so it had, but just how they would be 
affected by the change they could not tell. 
Tom kept on bailing, until the amount of 
water in the boat had materially decreased. 
They had not spoken to each other for some 
minutes. At last Lauia leaned | forward. 
Her hand touched ‘Tom's and he took it in 
his own. That hand clasp meant to them 
things unspeakable. Her hand was very 
cold, almost as cold as h‘s own. In _ his 
pocket was a silk handkerchief; he handed 
it to her, and bade her tie it about her neck, 
for he dared not rise to fasten it there him- 
self. ‘Then he took both her hands between 
his own, striving to keep them warm. 

Laura was the first to speak, and her voice 
was quite firm, scarcely even sorrowful: 
“ Tom, dear, I do not want to die; and yet 
death cannot take from us the boon of hav- 
ing died together.” 

“ But we shall not die now, Laura; I know 
we’!l not.” There was a ring of conviction 
in his tones. The profound resignation un- 
derlying her words had struck the right k+y 
in his own nature, and the thought of his 
first despairing mood made him almost an- 
gry. “ But it’s awfully hungry we are, my 
dear,” were Lis next words, 

“I’m ashamed of you,” said Laura, and 
she actually laughed. ‘Tom laughed also. 

When two persons in such a position can 
laugh, it is either “ very brave,” or “ very 
shocking,” according to the creed we first 
sucked and the “so forth” of our salad 
days. 

The fog was all around them, and neither 
could see the other’s face. The fog was 
cold, and from time to time Laura had shiv- 
ered once or twice audibly, though quite in- 
voluntarily, for sie was a brave little wo- 
man. When the ripple of the young girl’s 
laughter rang out amid the fog, (above the 
boom of the surf, the far away barking of 
the sea lions on Seal Rock, and the near yet 
distant, scream of the fog signal,) and when 
his own laughter was smothered in the fog- 
folds, Tom repeated: “But I am hungry, 
awfully—” 

What he might have gone on to say is 
forever sealed. The next moment the boat 
struck something with great momentum, 
and that is all Laura remembered till she 
awoke in the queer little cabin of the Sarah 
Emma, brigantine, in-bound from Australia. 

A woman’s gentle tace bent above ‘ier 
own in enx.ous, motherly regard, and dear 
Tom sat ona locker behind the gangway, 
with glad tears in his eyes to see the color 
steal back to her cold cheeks. 

“ And now you must have a bit to eat,”’ 
sai:l the capiain’s wife, in hospitable accents. 

But Laura shut her eyes, half maliciously, 
and murmured: “Give it to him, please ; 
he’s always hungry.” 

“ That's what you'll not dare to say when 
you become Mrs. Tom,” said the young man, 
triumphantly ; and as the matronly figure of 
| the captain’s wife disappeared in the shadow 
|ofthe gangway, he kissed her shut eyes 
softly, and turned away. 


“Can 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 


| Grasshopper, grasshopper, dressed all in green, 
And scarlet, and copper, and ultramarine, 
You're the gayest grasshopper that ever I've seen, 





| Where are you going to? Where have you been ? 

Did the hot sun from a dew-drop create you ? 
| Is there a brillianter being to mate you ? 
| Is nature pledged with her last sou to fete you ? 
| Does all the joy in the world await you ? 

O king of creation! Smal! bridegroom of June! 
| O white spark thrown off from the white heat ef 
| noon! 
| Musician who findest the whole world in tune! 


Dry drinker, good fellow, pray grant me a boon. 


Tell me, if I in the fields were to live, now, 

To leap over leaves, and ‘mong lilies to dive, now. 

To revel and take some gay girl to wive, now, 

And give up all thought how to study and strive, 
now 


But lie in the grass, on the brink of the river, 


Would summer ne'er go? 
to shiver 


Would I ne’er have 


In winter's cold blasts for my lack of endeavor ? 


What? You say that the summer is not yet a- 
going— 

That you do not feel winter’s breath yet a-blow- 
ing; 

That roses can only be sipped while they're 
growing; 

That in harvest ‘tis better to be reaping than 
sowing! 


HOW TO COOK A 'POSSUM. 


Senator Garland, of Arkansas, was ap- 
pealed to by Forest and Stream for directions 
how to cook a’possum. “The bent of my 
mind,” he replied, “ is that if you would boil 
the ‘possum in salt and red pepper water 
until he is quite tender, and then brown him 
well in an old-fashioned oven or skillet, 
wherein around his body a goodly number of 
potatoes are baked and browned you would 
have a dish unrivalled ond more than 
oriental, and a person who cuuld not relish 
it, whether he took the ‘possum hot or cold, 
would have no celestial fire in his soul, nor 
music either.” As to whether a ‘possum 1s 
best eaten hot or cold, the Senator confessed 
inability todecide. “ Ruther than miss him 
entirely,” he added, “ I would try to eat him 
in any way I could find him and really I am 
of the opinion that he is better hot or cold, 
according to the state heisin when I last 
partake of him.” 


THE PARTNERSHIP BUSINESS. 


[Detroit Free Press.] 

“Ttell you, sah, dis partnership bizness 
am powerful resky,” said the o!d man as he 
nibbled a green onion at the Central market. 
‘Las’ month I went into partnership wid 
Cesar White in de peanut bizness. He fur- 
nished de roaster an’ I bought de peanuts, 
an’ we was to whack up on profits. Dat 
Cwsar am a bad man, an’ doan’ you forgit it. 
If I hadn’t bin on de watch fur kim I'd bin 
ceaned out high-sky. What sort of a game 
d’ye ’spose he tried to play on me?” 

No one could guess, and finishing the rest 
of his onion the old man continued :— 

“ Well, sah, when we come to roas’ dem 
peanuts dat Cesar wanted me to believe dat 
de shrinkage offshot all my sheer in de biz- 
ness, an’ he ordered me to get away fromm 
dat roaster an’ go home.” 

“ An’ you went to law ?” 

“No, sah! I got an inspirashun "bout dat 
time, an’I poured de whole bushel into a 
barrel o’ water. In five minits dem peanuts 
had swelled all my capital back and gin me 
six shillin’ claim on de roaster besides, an’ 
de way Cesar gin me three dollars to dis- 
solve partnership an’ git out beat any hoss- 
race you eber saw i” 





Aw Onto Grrt’s Foor.—An Albany shoe 
factory has received a diagram of a foot from 
a trustworthy correspondent at Sandusky, 
Ohio. The girl placed her bare foot upon a 
sheet of paper, and a pencil mark was drawn 
close around the outline. This foot, as 
shown by the diagram is exactly 17 inches 
long, 7 3-8 inches wide at the widest part, 
and could take a No. 26 boot, though a No. 
30 would be just the thing. The ball of the 
foot is 19 inehes around, instep 18 1-2 
inches, and the heel measures 22 inches. The 
ankle measures 16 1-2 inches, This immense 
pedal adorns the person of Miss Mary Wells, 





they heard the dull boom of the surf. Lower 
— i lower sank the white, electric dazzle; 


pounds, and she is but 17 years old. 





Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 
Pick.e CucumBers.—To one gallon of 
water add one quart of salt, put in the 
cucumbers and let them stand over night; 
in the morning wash them out of the brine, 
put them carefully into a stone jar. Boil 
one gallon of vinegar, quarter of a pound of 
cloves, one tablespoonful of alum. When it 


is boiling skim, then turn over the cucum- 
bers ; in a week they will be fit for use. 
eee 


Raspserry ViINeGAR.—Take two quarts 
of berries, over which we put one quart of 
best cider vinegar; let stand forty-eight 
Lours ; press out the juice, and wring out 
and pour over two quarts of fresh berries ; 
let stand two days, and then press out again, 
and put one pound of fine white sugar to 
every pint of the liquid, and boil as directed 
by your a but four instead of 
two. ‘This makes a more condensed article, 
and goes much farther. 
put up fifteen wine bottles of strawberry 
vinegar and on trial found it excellent. ‘he 
tying over with paper we never tried, and it 
may answer as well as corking, which we have 
always done. But since the strawberries 
have ‘een tried, nearly all prefer the straw- 
berry vinegar to woes Soma It is an excel- 
lent way to use the little berries not fit for 
market. Make inthe same way for rasp- 
berry. The pleasure of giving this to our 
sick neighbors at times pays for all the 
trouble and expense of making it.—(er- 
mantown Telegraph. 


A preacher such as Paul, — 

Were be on earth, would hear, approve and own 
Simple, grave, sincere, 

In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture, mach impressed, 
Himself as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious that the flock be fed 

Should teel it too. Affectionate in look, 
And tender in address as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 





to the happy pair he had just tied together 
with a knot that they could never undo. 
“Which one?” asked the bride. “ You 
wiil have to settle that for yourselves,” said 
the clergyman. 

te The servant girl question—* How many 
nights a week can I have for going out ?— 
Boston Times. “ Why, my dear girl, you 
couldn’t possibly have more than seven.” — 
Keokuk Constitution. Yes, she could, for 
she would make a night of it, even if it was 
day-time !—Phila. Sun. 

t= “ Are you goingto the ba—Thousand 

islands this summer ?” said Mr. 8. to Miss 
Unsophisticated. “* My goodness, no!” said 
she; “we wouldn’t think of going to so 
many. Ma saysif we getto Long Branch, 
Newport and Mattewan we'll be doing well.” 
Boston Transcript. 


tz A man who went West to “ grow up 
with the country” has returned. He got 


that section. ‘The tornado took him up an 
the possessions of the earth, and then let 
him drop down again. He says he has 
grown enough in the last few days to satisfy 
him for all the rest of his natural life. 


te If letter-carriers were not too busy to 
decipher every postal-card which passes 
through their hands, how astonishing tne 
contents of some of them would be! Take 
for instance the following which was written 
on one recently: “Cut the body in sharp 
points before and behind ; lace it down the 
back ; cut the neck square; slash the elhows 
and fill them in with veined illusion; slash 
the hips and cord it all round, and don’t fail 
to gore as directed. P. 8.—On second 
thoughts you'd better hook it.” fo the un- 
initiated this might seem to be intended 
either for a medical student studying anato- 
my or a butcher. It was simply directions 
from a leader of the mode toa fashionable 
dressmaker. 








NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Gacat Biooo Puaniricr 








Dyspepsia, Costiveness and Piles- 


4344 West Sth St., Cincinnati, OBO 
H. R. Stevens, Boston 

I have been troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveness 
and Piles for a number of years, and have used your 
Vegetine and am now perfectly well, and take great 
pleasure in recommending it to the afflicted. You 
can refer any dealers of this city to me if you wish. I 

, dear sir, Yours resp’y, 
7 WILLIAM GROSSMITH. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


. Mine. Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


TONIC PILLS 


Have proven a boon to thou 
sands of suffering women 
They are prepared expressly for, and if used as 
directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate Mis- 
placements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nevses, So common to the bestotthe sex. All letters 
are answered by a skillful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5 00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 

HM. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

J¢18-26t-cow 


J. J. HORCAN, 


45 to 53 Main St.,Cambridgeport, 
Long Bridge—near Boston, 
MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


AMERICAN AND ITALIAN MARBLE, 


Maine, Mass. and other \Granites, 
For general Cemetery & House Work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
There are now made, ready to letter and set up 


80 MONUMENTS 
specially suited for Country Cemeteries, and at prices 
5u per cent below what agents and country dealers 
would demand for any of them. Also, 

200 Tablets and Headstones, 

all sizes. A number of Figures, Vases, &c. 


40 Mantel FPicces, 


a lot of Shelves, &c. This makes the largest col 
lection of manufactured work in any place in New 
England, and must be sold this season to make room 
for changes next year. It will pay those who need 
work of this kind to call here before buying. 
mh19-os26t 








forms of Liver Come 

pure and Impoverished 
Blood, and Functional Derange- 
ments attendant upon Debility, and 
for Building up the weak, Ashe 
Tonic is doubtless the most prompt 
and certain remedy yet devised. fh 
1-2 Ib. bottles, 75 cents; Six bottl 
$4. Accredited Physicians a 
Cler, n, who may desire to test 
the Tonic, will be supplied with not 
exceeding six bottles, at one-half 
the retail price, money to accom- 
pany the order, Sold by Druggists, 
and by D, B. Dewey & Co., 46 Dey 
St, N.Y. 


ASTOFIA -35doses 


25 cents. A pleasant, cheap, and 
valuable remedy for fretful and puny children. 


(ENTAURIINIMENT 


For Sprains, Wounds, Scalds, Rheumatism, and 
any pain upon Man or Beast. 


‘eb5-y 





for the Nervous and Sexual organs 
per package ; 6 for $5. Alld 


of Sandusky, Ohio, whose weight is 160/200 


ALLENS BRAIN FOOD 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


the Toni 
Botnet fete temeessieten 


Sen for Circular to iin) 94 


Int Avenue, New Work. 
Street, Boston, Agents. 








& CO., Hanover 
o 18-0862 


Last Saturday 1- 


there just in time ts get acquainted with a | 
tornado which was doing a little visiting in 


exceedingly high distance and showed him al! | 


SARSAPARILLIAN 


THE GREAT 


As they Daily Occur! 


AFTER USING A FEW DOSEs. 


1. Good spirits, disappearance of w: akness 
guor, melancholy, increase and hardness of 
and muscles, etc. 

2. Strength increases, appetit: 
for food, no more sour eruct 


Of fies 
improves, relis 
good digestion, calm and undi 
fresh and vigorous. 

. Disappearance of spots, blotches 
skin looks clear and healthy, th: 
from its turbid and cloudy appearance t 
sherry or amber color; water passes free}, 
bladder through the urethra without pain or « 
in. , little or no sediment; no pain or weaknese 

4. Marked diminution of quantity and 
of voluntary weakening discharges 
that way), with certainity of permanent 
creased strength exhibited in the « 
and functional harmony 
organs. 

- Yollow tinge on the white of the eves 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin charg: 
clear, lively and healthy color. ina 

6. Those suffering from weak or u 
or tubercles will realize great benefit 
ing freely the tough phiem or mu: 
lungs, air cells, bronchi or windpip¢ 
diminishing the frequency of 
of strength throughout the « 
sweats and pains and f 
the ankles, legs, shoulders, t 
and chills, sense of suffocation, d bre 
paroxysm of cough on lying down or 
morning. Ali these dist 
and surcly disappear 

7. Asday after day the 
taken new sigus of returnir 
the blood improves in pu 
will diminish and all fc 
nodes, tumors, cancers, bari 
away and the unsound mad 
ulcers, fever sores, 
disappear. 

8. In cases where 
and Mercury, Quicksilver, (« 
have accumulated and becom 
bones, joints, etc., causing « 
ets, Spinal curvatures 
Varicose veins, ct 
resolve away these 
virus of the diseas« 

9. Ifthose who are taking 

Scrof 


restored to t 


ressing symptoms 


SARSAPARILLIAN 


} r 
chronik 


to undermine the constitutic 

SARSAPARILLIAN makes the 

better” every hour yo y 

in health, strength and flesh. 
he great power of this 


threaten death—as in 
’ > =a a al . . | a 

CONSUMPTION 
of the Lungs and Tuberc sis, Serof 
Syphiloid Diseases, 
Ulceration of the Kid 
Water (instantane 
have been used, thus doing 
operation of using 1 
stone in the bladder, and in « 


Inflammation of the Bladder 
and Kidneys 


in chronic cases of 
In tumors, 

ulcers; in dio 

and in tubercle 





ulous PI 


ous relic 


these terrible 
body has beco 
honr of exists 
edy challenge 
the sick 
of existence ap} 
by its wonderful, almos 
stores the hope 
this great remedy s 
power. 
In the ordinary skin 
more or less troubled w 
cases, and a few bott 
forms, work 4 permanent ¢ ° 
One bottle contains more of t ve 
of Medicines than any other Prepara 
Teaspoonful doses, while o thers 1 


One Doliar per 


less toa 





RRR 
RADWAY’S 


HEADY RELIEF 





CURES AND PREVEN'>- 
DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS, 
FEVER AND AGUE 
RHEUMATISM™, 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA 
SORE THROAT, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


Bowel Complaints, 


Looseness, Diarrhea, Cholera Me 
discharges from the bowels are st 
minutes by taking Radway’s Re 

gestion or inflammation, no weak 
will foliow the use of the Keady hx 


It was the First and is th 


ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excru 4 
allays inflammation, and cures Conges « 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other ¢ 
organs, by one application, 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


no matter how violent or excruciatir 
Rheumatic, Bed-Ridden, Infirm, Cnp; 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with diseas 


Radway'sReady Relil 


WILL 


AFFORD INSTANT EASE! 


Inflammation of the Kidneys. Enflam- 
mation of the Bladder, Lnflammatio® 
of the Bowels,. Congestion of the Lung, 
Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, Pal- 
pieastee of the Heart, Myaterics.C roup 

iphtheria.Catarrh.Entluenza. Head 

ache, Toothache, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tiem, Cold Chills, Ague Chills, Chil- 
blains, Frost Bites, Bruises, Sammer 
Complaints, Coughs, Colds, Sprain. 
Pains in the Cheat, Back or Limbes.are 
instantly relieved. 
The application of the Ready Relief 

parts where the pain or difficulty exists » 

ease and comfort. 
Thirty to sixty drops in half atun t 

in a few moments cure Cramps, Spasms,> 

ach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diart 

Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and all Int 
Travelers should always carry 

Reavy Revier with them lr 

will prevent sickness or pains from chat 

It is better than French brandy or bitters ass 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents 
is nota remedial agentin this world that ™ 
Fever and Ague, and sl other Malarious,! 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow, and other Fever (aicee®) 
RADWAY'S PILLS,) so quick as RADWAY 
READY RELIEF. 


RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Pargatives, Soothing Aper!- 
ents, Act ithout Pain, Always 
Reliable and Natural in 
their Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calome) 


wee 


y 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wi 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and stre’ 
Rapway’s Pi..s, for the cure of ai Dis ; 
the Stomach, Liver, bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Net 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, ¢« : u 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, lt oom: 
mation of the bowels, Piles, and all derange mt at 
the Internal Viscera. W arranted to effect 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no mercl 
erals or deleterious drugs. — : vs 
wae Observe the following symptoms res 
from Diseases of the Digestive Organs ( onet _ 
Inward Piles, Fullneses of the Biood in t i. a 
Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, lk artbur n, Disgus? 
of Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, 
Eructations, Sinking or 


ng 


uttering, ot the a4 
, i or Suffering Sensations when in @ so 
> Se sSesnees of Vision, its or Webs Be fe re ' ee 
ight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, I + 
of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin ont, agate 
Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flus’ 

of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of Rapwar's 
system from all the above-named 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 


consult our boos, 
es and their cu) 


Prius will free the 
disorders. 


repeat that the reader must 
onl asin on the subject of diseas: 
among which ma = named: 

+ 1 an rue,” = 
“eaway on [Irritable Urethra, 
“Radway on Scrofula,” 
and others relating to different classes f Desease 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


, “ 
READ “FALSE AND TRI yt 
tamp to RADWAY « 
pee Warren, Corner Church Stre¢ 
yh worth thousands will be sent you. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

of the value ° 

, REMEDIES 

f them, 


sure and ask for Bad 





* Radway " is on what you buy- 


DR. RADWAY’s 


RESOLVENT. 


DOD PURITITR 
Changes as Seen and Felt 


44D 


tations or waterbras). 
Sturbed slee Pp, awake . 
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RENOVATING OLD PAST 


Rut few operations on the far 

ter, than the improvement of past 
shat have been fed, a score or mor 
ay cattle. Pastures fed so long, wi 
done to them, not only become 1 
the better varieties of grasses are 

ed by the poorer and less nutriti 


ties, so that the feed is notonly | 


eee tity but poorer in quality. 


: 


¥ 


The cheapest and best method 

.. , . 
ing a pasture depends on its ¢ 
wellas location. If the land car 
| ploughed, and is not too far fro 


=) may be planted one or two years 


hoed crop; if the character of tt 
admit of it. 
plant the first year, to he follows 
t forgett 


Indian corn is a yo 
year by potatoes, n 


crop a liberal dressing of manur 
tatoes should be planted early er 
to be ripe in August, that they 

vested in time to seed down to 
first of 


grass two mistakes are usually ma 


September. | 


| 1 seeding 


sowing in the spring. Second, s 
few varieties of Prass see d. 

Ry sowing the last of Auyns 
of September, the seed not ™ 
we*ler than if 


sown in the 


eres gets well established t 


rfording the best 1 for 


of feed | 
mot sown until spring, eve! 
well, and is not choked out 
in no condition to fee unt 
tumn. 

As to varieties of grass, 
sowing ‘Timothy, rea 
pastures is very unsatisfactory ; 


top, and 
to be fed every day, ‘or six mont 
be 


ripen in succession, Voas 


covered with varieties of yr 
ig asn 


ovsble; thevefcre int 


season ac; 
of varietios, t.ct on!y sher..a they 
ous, but thoy shoul i elude t: 
well asthe ‘atest varieties It 
would not be too many varie 
Bent (Agiosiis 

pratensi s), Orch 
ta), Blue 
(Phleum praten 
alba), Red 
clover (/rifolium 
Trifolium 
be added, ack 
of the the land 
ditional tion should be diff 
if the land be dry when it is not 
to plant pastures a year cr two, « 
is wanted for feeding purposes ev 
there is another way which we 
practiced with good success ; 
plough the land the last of Augu 
thorough harrewing, and then s 
with grass seed and winter rye 
grass seed should be sown in suffie 
tities to secure a good catch, the 
not be sown very thick, but tt 
furnish good feed in the spring 
is manured but lightly, the past 
very much improved, and that 
keeping the cattle otf, exce pt aur 
months; for in the sprir 

made a growth, that will furnis 
ance of teed quite early. It no m 
is applied, the land, by this mett 
much improved. Unfortunately 
portion of the pastures of New | 
not in a condition to be easily 
being covered with ledges and 
ders, and some of them with 
numerous enough to seriously int 
the plough, but not to prevent 
from growing. Such pastures 
proved by some other means t! 
ing. ‘The English have an implem 
@ scarifier, which is made w th 
or knives, set quite thickly toget 
drawn over the grass ; 


ard grass (v) 
(Poa mpr 


sa), English 


grass 

top (Agrostis 

pr ifen 
Other 


rding to tl 


repens), 


land; if ¥ 


18 


selec 


k 


gy ther 


land to ¢ 
of the grass, and stir up the soi 
that by liberal quant 
seed, new plants are produced 
nels cut by the scarifier; but to 1 
improvement in this way a liber 
of manure must be applied. 


sowing a 


Within a few years some of « 
mers have become satisfied. t! 
economy to kerp milot 


pastures ; 


1 COWS < 
that when the best y 
Sweet grasses are ci.’ ed out, 
Srasses and mosses, it is time 
change for the hett-r; and thes 
by experience, th-t when the 
be ploughed, it pays to give it a 
some concentrated fertilizer, 1 
phates; finely ground bone has 
to be an excellent material to en 
growth of the better grasses, a 
believed to be very beneficial 1 
of the cattle, especially miich 
bone containing large quantitic 
phate, it supplies to the soil the 
element which milch cows draw 
from the soil. Cows kept on a so 
in this element, not only do 1 
much milk, but they do not ke 
healthy condition which they d 
soil is rich in phosphates. ‘fhe 
cult pastures to improve are tt 
the briers and bushes have tak: 
to cut them down is a very lab 
especially it the land be rocky; 
tiny would be sufficient, the task 
80 discouraging, but once cu 
seems to encourage the roots t 
half dozen stalks, where only « 
fore, so that in a year or two, the 
more completely covered than 
was thought by our grandfathers, 
ushes be cut in August, when 
was just right, they would not g 
ut we believe they never disco 
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